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Ci)e  Question 

Said  the  serf  to  the  Mystical  Magus, 
"Shall  I  give,  as  my  Master  gave, 

All  my  strength  to  my  work?"  Came  the  answer, 
'  'Tis  an  ethical  question,  slave; 

Art  willing  to  pour  thy  heart's  blood 

In  the  sea  of  the  world's  great  need? 

If  thou  wishest  to  give  with  thy  Master, 

Plain  is  the  way,  indeed." 

Said  the  serf,  "Ah,  divine  was  the  Master; 

There  is  none  other  like  He!" 

Quoth  the  Magus,  "In  every,  mortal 

There  is  divinity, 

And  giving  thyself  is  a  service 

Greater  than  all  the  rest." 

Pondered  the  serf  on  these  sayings — 

And  the  Magus'  name  he  blest. 
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21  Span  of  $is  JRIJoro 

Y  friends, — "  said  old  Colonel  Castleman,  looking 
down  the  long  length  of  his  rose-laden  dinner 
table,  where  sat  half  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  His  words  were  the 
signal  for  the  taking  up  of  wine  glasses.  Gay  expressions  of  con- 
gratulation fluttered  on  red  lips,  smiling  glances  were  cast  toward 
the  young  couple  who  sat  at  the  table's  foot  flushed  with  laugh- 
ter and  happiness.  Colonel  Castleman  cleared  his  throat  and  be- 
gan again,  "My  friends,  tonight  was  to  have  been  an  occasion  of 
much  joy  to  me,  the  betrothing  of  my  daughter  to  Cary  Hender- 
son." 

"Was  to  have  been!"  a  girl's  voice  broke  in,  amazed,  ex- 
clamatory. 

"I  regret  that  this  ceremony  cannot  take  place!"  went  on  the 
proud  old  voice.  "Henceforth  no  engagement  exists  between 
Helene  and  Mr.  Henderson.  Please  contradict  any  report  you 
may  hear  to  the  contrary." 

After  a  moment  of  startled  silence,  interrupted  by  the  mutter- 
ing of  summer  thunder,  a  buzz  of  protest  arose,  exclamations  of 
surprise,  a  startled  gasp  from  the  other  end  of  the  table,  then 
the  tinkle  of  splintered  glass,  and  Cary  Henderson  sat  there  livid 
in  the  candlelight,  blood  from  his  cut  hand  staining  the  damask 
cloth  and  running  in  and  out  among  the  shattered  rose  leaves, 
like  a  small,  red  serpent  of  evil. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?  I  love  Helene.  I  mean  to  marry 
her.    Neither  man  nor  devil,  I  said  devil,  sir,  can  keep  her  from 


me 


Cary  arose,  pushing  back  his  chair  with  such  violence  that  it 
crashed  heavily  to  the  floor.  The  veins  in  his  forehead  stood  out 
purple  against  the   whiteness   of  his  face,   a  prominent  danger 
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signal  to  those  who  knew  the  black  Carys.  He  took  a  step 
toward  the  man  who  had  just  caused  a  sensation  more  electrical 
than  the  forces  of  nature  at  work  outside,  but  the  girl  at  his  side 
laid  her  slender  hand,  a  hand  which  trembled  slightly,  on  his 
arm. 

"Be  careful,  Gary,"  she  whispered.  "Don't  do  anything  you 
or  I  would  be  sorry  for.    Everything  will  come  out  all  right." 

The  young  man  patted  her  arm  reassuringly  and  his  voice  was 
under  perfect  control  when  he  spoke,  although  his  eyes  still 
flashed  fire  and  his  face  was  drained  of  its  customary  high  color. 
His  head  went  an  inch  higher  as  he  faced  the  Colonel. 

"I  give  you  fair  warning.  I  shall  return  for  Helene  when  I 
see  fit.  It  is  good-night,  sir,  not  good-bye!  Until  we  meet  again, 
sweetheart,"  he  whispered,  turning  to  the  girl  beside  him. 

A  flicker  of  admiration  chased  the  anger  out  of  old  Castle- 
man's  eyes  as  Cary  Henderson,  known  throughout  the  state  for  a 
hard  drinker  and  expert,  though  reckless  driver,  of  excellent 
horses,  turned  and  strode  out  into  the  storm.  A  moment,  and  the 
crack  of  his  long  whip  could  be  heard  as  he  drove  off. 

A  hush  fell  over  the  assembled  guests,  broken  suddenly  by  a 
girl's  hysterical  giggle.  Then  Helene  Castleman,  calm,  poised, 
seemingly  unshaken,  gave  the  signal  to  rise,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  drawing  room. 

"Gad,"  exclaimed  a  masculine  voice,  as  its  owner  turned  to  his 
right-hand  neighbor — the  men  were  remaining  behind  for  cigars 
and  liquers — "What's  up,  anyhow?" 

The  right-hand  neighbor  was  rather  the  worse  for  wine  and 
inclined  to  be  chatty. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  gravely  important,  "you're  Morton's  guest  at 
Eagle  Point.  S'too  bad  to  mix  you  up  in  a  thing  like  this  your 
first  evening  among  us.  Well,  we've  all  been  afraid  of  it.  Old 
Cary's  a  bit  wild,  y'know.  The  Colonel  forbade  him  the  place  a 
year  or  so  ago,  but  he  was  a  friend  of  Cary's  father.  Couldn't 
help  admiring  the  boy — lovable  devil.    When  he  saw  how  things 
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were  with  his  daughter — attracted  to  each  other  from  the  first, 
she  and  Cary — he  reconsidered  and  made  an  agreement  with 
Henderson.  Cut  out  liquor  and  wild  habits  and  get  his  law  prac- 
tice on  a  steady  basis  and  well, — he'd  see.  Things  were  all  right 
for  a  long  time.  People  hardly  recognized  the  new  Cary,  and 
then,  last  night  there  was  a  dance  in  Lexington  and  one  soiree 
too  many,  I'm  afraid.  The  old  gentleman  must  have  just  got 
word.    He  is  in  a  fine  rage,  otherwise " 

Further  conversation  was  cut  short,  for  the  host  pushed  back 
his  chair  and  the  men  rose  to  join  the  ladies. 

The  Eagle  Point  guest  hardly  expected  to  see  his  young 
hostess  when  he  entered  the  drawing  room,  but  she  was  there, 
graceful,  gracious,  the  perfect  mistress  of  the  house. 

"By  George,"  he  thought,  "I  see  now  why  these  Virginia-born 
people  are  proud  of  their  Pocahontas  blood!  Only  an  Indian 
could  maintain  that  brave  front  in  the  face  of  tragedy!" 

Helene  Castleman  did  not  try  to  keep  up  appearances  long, 
however.  Five  minutes  after  the  men  arrived,  she  excused  her- 
self on  the  pretense  of  a  slight  headache  and  started  to  her 
room. 

Tom  Dameron  intercepted  her  at  the  door.  "If  you'll  excuse 
me,  Helene,  I'm  going  after  Cary. 

She  gave  him  a  feeble  little  smile  of  grateful  appreciation. 
He  and  Cary  had  been  room-mates  and  close  friends  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

He  turned  and  said  something  about  the  next  morning,  but  a 
splitting  peal  of  thunder  snapped  his  words  in  two. 

"Tom,"  Helene  cried,  "Tom,  you  mustn't  think  of  going  out 
in  this  storm!    Cary  must  be  nearly  home,  anyhow." 

If  he  heard  her,  he  gave  no  evidence  of  the  fact.  His  voice 
rang  out  in  quick  sharp  orders  and  the  next  moment  his  runa- 
bout was  brought  around  to  the  door. 
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The  storm  grew  in  fury.  The  guests  sat  about  in  disconsolate 
groups,  talking  in  low  voices.  The  colored  musicians  nodded  in 
their  corners.    Nobody  felt  like  dancing. 

Fifteen,  twenty  minutes  dragged  by,  and  again  the  sound  of 
furious  wheels  on  the  driveway  and  Dameron  burst  into  the 
room,  his  face  chalk-white,  his  eyes  wild. 

"For  God's  sake,  Colonel! — Henderson! — the  big  locust  by 
the  gate! — he's  dead,  I  think!" 

The  Colonel  managed  to  get  him  calmed  down  enough  to  an- 
swer the  excited  questions  hurled  at  him  from  all  sides. 

"That  last  great  bolt  of  lightning  struck  the  locust  and  the 
thunder  crash  frightened  Cary's  leader — he  was  driving  tandem. 
The  horse  plunged  and  overturned  the  trap,  throwing  Cary  out. 
A  frantic  hoof  must  have  done  the  rest!" 

The  Colonel  was  conscience-smitten  and  rushed  about  order- 
ing terrified  negroes  in  all  directions.  Every  other  minute  he 
roared  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  keep  the  news  from  Helene.  It 
was  too  late,  however,  for  just  as  they  brought  Henderson  up  on 
the  great  porch,  the  daughter  of  the  house  appeared  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs  in  her  nightdress.  Her  beautiful  hair  hung  in  thick 
braids  about  her  shoulders  and  she  held  a  candle  high  above  her 
head. 

"What  is  it?"  she  cried. 

Everyone  stopped  and  looked  up  as  if  by  mutual  instinct. 
Then,  as  if  sensing  what  had  happened,  Helen  gathered  up  her 
chiffons  and  laces  about  her  and  ran  down  the  winding  stairs. 
At  the  foot  she  dropped  her  candle,  but  she  did  not  pause  until 
she  was  kneeling  beside  Cary  Henderson,  sobbing  softly  and 
calling  him  little  pet  names.  He  was  not  unconscious,  not  quite, 
for,  as  she  knelt  there,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  as  though 
he  had  seen  a  miracle. 

"Helene,"  he  said,  "I  am  dying  in  Paradise!" 

Cary  Henderson  had  taken  his  last  wild  drive.  In  the  morning 
he  was  dead. 
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Helene  Castleman  was  wonderful  until  it  was  all  over  and 
then  she  went  to  pieces  completely.  She  lingered  on  for  a  month, 
burning  up  with  a  fever  brought  on  by  shock,  and  then  one  night 
when  the  wind  was  wailing  at  the  windows  with  a  restless, 
searching  cry,  and  the  thunder  was  muttering  off  in  the  east, 
she  took  a  turn  for  the  worse.  Her  father  was  sitting  there  in 
the  room  and  the  doctor  and  two  or  three  nurses  were  waiting 
for  the  crisis.  Every  minute  she  sank  lower  and  lower  and  every 
minute  the  storm  rolled  nearer. 

The  Colonel  paced  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

This  went  on  all  night  until  finally,  towards  morning,  as  the 
storm  reached  its  height,  the  doctor  thought  he  distinguished  the 
sound  of  wheels.  Maybe  it  was  only  hailstones,  which  were  fall- 
ing like  bullets,  maybe  it  was  the  rattling  of  branches,  but  the 
Colonel  must  have  heard  it,  too,  for  he  stepped  to  the  window, 
saying  under  his  breath,  "Who's  there?"  He  was  almost  blinded 
by  the  flash  of  lightning  which  snapped  across  the  sky  like  the 
crack  of  a  giant  whip.  The  noise  of  wheels,  or  the  hail,  or  what- 
ever it  was,  grew  louder.  The  doctor  jumped  to  his  feet  and  at 
that  moment,  Helene  Castleman  rose  from  her  bed  and  took  a 
step  or  two  towards  the  door. 

"Cary!"  she  cried,  and  fell  forward,  fainting.  She  never  rose 
again. 

"Do  I  believe  it  was  Cary?"  Tom  Dameron  said  to  me  after- 
wards. "Why,  certainly,  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it,  for  with  all  his 
faults,  Cary  Henderson  was  a  man  of  his  word." 
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NCE,  in  a  beautiful,  sequestered  valley,  there  lived  a 
boy  with  an  old  man.  The  boy  was  called  Youth, 
and  Experience  was  his  guardian.  Very  happily 
the  boy  grew  up  with  only  Nature's  wild  things  as 
his  friends.  Sometimes  Experience  walked  with  him  and  taught 
him  the  names  of  the  trees  and  flowers  that  grew  about  them  un- 
til he  and  they  became  old  friends. 

Experience,  however,  was  a  very  old  man,  and  often  he  sat 
for  many  hours  in  the  sun  and  talked  with  his  neighbors,  Wis- 
dom and  Contentment,  of  things  which  Youth  could  not  under- 
stand. So  the  boy  would  wander  away  through  the  meadows  and 
woods,  and  all  the  living  things  grew  to  love  him.  Only  one 
seemed  unhappy — the  brook — and  he  used  to  wonder  what  its 
trouble  was  and  where  it  was  going.  One  day  he  asked  Ex- 
perience the  cause  of  its  sadness,  but  the  old  man  only  shook  his 
head  and  told  the  boy  to  be  patient  and  wait,  that  he  would  find 
out  some  day. 

So  he  spent  many  happy  days  and  hours  on  the  bank  watch- 
ing the  rippling  waters  and  hearing  the  complaints  of  the  stream. 

Then  one  day,  two  strangers,  Discontent  and  Ambition,  came 
from  over  the  mountains,  and  found  the  boy  dreaming  beside  the 
brook.  Wonderful  tales  they  told  him  of  the  great  world  beyond 
the  mountains;  of  how  the  brook  grew  larger,  and  joined  the 
seas;  of  the  great  cities  and  their  wealth;  of  a  palace  surpassing 
all  others  in  beauty,  called  Success,  where  Fame,  Prosperity  and 
Popularity  sat  together  and  drank  from  golden  goblets,  and  were 
crowned  by  fair  ladies;  till  the  boy's  earnest  eyes  grew  wide 
with  wonder  and  delight. 

"Come,"  said  the  strangers,  "and  see  for  yourself." 

Then  Youth  sprang  up  and  ran  to  Experience,  his  eyes  alight 
with  eagerness  and  desire.   Experience  saw  his  face  and  sighed. 
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"The  time  has  come,"  he  said  sadly,  "farewell,  my  son.  May 
the  world  be  kind  to  thee!" 

So  Youth  bade  farewell  to  the  old  man,  and  set  out  gaily  over 
the  mountains.  Far  he  traveled  and  much  he  saw  in  the  great 
world — splendid  cities,  ships  laden  with  treasures,  fair  lands 
and  palaces,  beautiful  women  and  riches  almost  beyond  the 
mind's  belief. 

By  and  by,  however,  he  grew  tired  of  merely  viewing  all  these 
things  from  afar,  and  wished  to  own  them.  But  he  found  them 
strongly  guarded.  Difficulty,  Failure,  and  Disappointment,  and 
often  Doubt,  stood  over  them. 

Yet,  because  he  was  courageous  and  determined,  he  at  length 
prevailed,  and  finally  found  himself  in  the  wonderful  palace  of 
Success,  seated  at  the  banquet  with  Fame  and  Prosperity  and 
Popularity,  while  Fortune  bound  his  head  with  a  golden  wreath, 
and  fair  Honor  held  the  wine  cup  to  his  lips. 

But  there  were  others  who,  not  belonging  there,  had  crept  in 
despite  the  palace  guards,  and  Ill-Will,  Idleness,  Malice  and 
Jealousy,  haunted  him  in  the  shadows.  And  suddenly  he  felt 
no  longer  young,  but  old  and  wearied  of  it  all.  His  companions 
seemed  to  grow  unreal;  the  wine  had  lost  its  tang  and  sparkle. 

Then  there  came  back  to  him  the  memory  of  the  peaceful  val- 
ley where  he  had  grown  up  so  happily,  and  his  heart  grew  glad 
again.  He  would  go  back  to  the  valley  and  leave  all  this  strife; 
he  would  lie  beside  the  brook,  but  now  he  would  understand  its 
tale  and  have  no  wish  to  follow  it  again  out  beyond  the  great 
blue  ridges. 

The  valley  he  found  the  same,  the  trees  and  flowers  and  giant 
forests,  all  as  they  had  been  in  the  old  days.  Before  their  doors, 
talking  in  the  sun,  sat  Wisdom  and  Contentment,  who  bade  him 
Welcome,  but  Experience  was  not  with  them.  He  entered  the 
hut  where  he  had  dwelt — it  was  empty.  He  called  aloud — there 
was  no  response.  He  waited — no  one  came!  Where  was  Experi- 
ence?   At  last  he  rose  and  walked  slowly  to  the  brook.    It,  too, 
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was  the  same,  even  to  the  boy  who  lay  upon  its  bank — a  boy 
with  fair  face  and  eyes,  such  as  the  water  had  shown  him  long 
ago.    Who  was  this  youth  so  like  himself? 

He  knelt  beside  the  boy  upon  the  mossy  bank  and  bent  over 
the  purling  water.  And,  lo!  reflected  in  the  broken  surface  of 
the  brook  he  saw  the  long,  white  hair  and  wrinkled  face  and 
deep,  unfathomable  eyes  of — Experience! 
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Ontmppiness 

If  you  were  kind  I  should  not  stray, 
I  should  not  wander  ceaselessly 
From  your  dear  glances  far  away, 
Where  you  can  never  torture  me. 

In  heaven  is  no  realm,  I  wis, 
In  earth  no  humble  dwelling-place, 
But  everywhere  I  turn,  there  is 
The  wondrous  beauty  of  your  face. 

It  shines  through  moon-beams,  cold  and  pure, 
In  waters  blue  as  your  dear  eyes, 
And  lovely  things  reveal  in  you 
A  dream  escaped  from  Paradise. 

Oh,  change  your  cruelty  to  love, 
That  all  my  thought  may  be  for  you, 
For  by  your  wishes  I  would  move, 
Who  now  am  helpless  aught  to  do. 
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dSteen  WLool 

1UNCHE0N  at  the  Turrett  House  was  over  and  the 
wide  verandas  were  filling  up  with  their  usual  sum- 
mer afternoon  groups  of  gossiping  old  ladies  and 
young  girls  knitting  sweaters.  One  of  the  girls  was 
sitting  with  her  feet  up  on  the  railing,  thereby  publishing  the 
fact  that  her  dark  brown  silk  stockings  were  rolled.  There  were 
many  obvious  frowns  cast  in  her  direction,  but  either  she  did  not 
observe  or  she  did  not  care  to  observe,  for  her  feet  remained 
perched  as  before  and  she  continued  with  her  "purl  three,  knit 
one,  purl  three, " 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  porch,  where  it  was  secluded  and 
one  might  talk  without  being  overheard  or  criticized,  Martha 
Lawton  sat  chatting  to  her  aunt. 

"This  has  been  rather  a  dull  two  weeks,  I  must  admit,"  she 
was  saying,  "but  I  have  enjoyed  it.  I  will  be  sorry  to  leave  it 
tomorrow  for  New  York  and  get  back  to  work  again.  The  view 
from  this  place  is  magnificent.  Sullivan  County  is  very  beau- 
tiful." 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  Aunt  Emily  rejoined,  "but  I  am  afraid  the 
gorgeous  view  does  not  make  up  to  you  for  the  scarcity  of  men. 
Next  year " 

Martha  laughed.  "Nothing  of  the  sort,"  she  said.  "Maybe  it 
would  have  been  a  bit  more  thrilling  to  have  had  a  few  more 
dances.  But  what  I  needed  was  change  and  rest,  and  we  cer- 
tainly couldn't  have  found  a  better  place  for  that." 

"No,  I  don't  believe  we  could,"  her  aunt  said,  rising,  "but  I 
mustn't  stay  here  and  talk  any  longer.  My  trunk  isn't  half 
ready.  Come  up  when  you  feel  like  it.  There  may  be  a  few 
things  to  attend  to." 

Miss  Lawton  went  into  the  hotel  and  left  her  niece  to  her  own 
devices.    Martha  picked  up  the  knitting  that  was  in  her  lap  and 
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started  to  finish  the  last  sleeve  of  her  sweater.  She  looked  out 
across  the  valley  that  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which 
the  Turrett  House  stood. 

"My,"  she  tho't  to  herself,  "it  is  wonderful  here!  I  do  rather 
hate  to  go  back  to  New  York  tomorrow.  Being  a  stenographer  is 
no  fun  in  the  summer!" 

"I  beg  your  pardon." 

Martha  looked  up,  startled.  A  very  good  looking  man  stood 
in  front  of  her,  holding  in  one  hand  a  ball  of  green  knitting 
yarn. 

"Didn't  you  drop  this?" 

"Oh,  thank  you!  .  .  .  No,  I  didn't."  Martha  was  rather  sur- 
prised and  she  blushed.    "Mine's  blue — that  is  green." 

The  man  looked  disappointed.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I'm  sorry.  I 
tho't  maybe " 

"That's  all  right,"  Martha  said,  smiling,  "Won't  you  sit  down, 
anyway?  I  think  I  know  to  whom  the  green  yarn  belongs  and 
I'll  give  it  to  her  at  dinner." 

"Thank  you,  I  will,"  he  said,  suiting  his  action  to  his  words. 

Martha  did  not  know  what  to  say  next.  The  situation  was 
rather  unusual,  to  say  the  least,  and  she  wondered  who  the  man 
could  be.  He  was  about  twenty-eight,  she  judged.  He  had  such 
a  pleasant  smile  that  she  felt  quite  at  ease  with  him. 

What  she  did  say  was  not  at  all  what  she  expected  to. 

"I've  been  thinking  how  beautiful  it  is  here.  It's  just  the  kind 
of  a  place  John  Hayward  would  buy  to  make  into  a  summer 
camp  for  the  children  in  the  New  York  factories." 

"So  it  is,"  the  man  responded  promptly. 

Martha  looked  startled.  "Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that,"  she 
stammered,  "at  least, — well,  I  was  thinking  just  that  and  so  I 
said  it  before  I  tho't.     You  know  who  John  Hayward  is,  then?" 

The  man  nodded.  "Yes.  I've  heard  of  him  quite  a  bit.  Great 
philanthropist  or  something  of  the  sort,  isn't  he?" 

"Yes,  indeed  he  is!    Oh,  he's  wonderful!" 
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Her  companion  looked  surprised.  "Do  you  know  him?"  he 
asked. 

"Oh,  no, — not  personally,  of  course.  But  I  almost  feel  as  if 
I  did.  I  admire  him  so  much  and  I  read  everything  about  him 
I  can  find.  He  has  so  much  money  and  he  spends  it  all  on  the 
poor,  especially  the  poor  children.  He  must  have  a  beautiful 
character." 

"H'm,  maybe." 

Martha  turned  and  looked  at  him.  "Why  'maybe?'  Do  you 
know  him?" 

The  man  laughed  and  crossed  his  knees.  "Oh,  no,"  he  said. 
"Not  at  all.  "I've  seen  him  once  or  twice.  But  you  talk  as  tho 
you  took  a  personal  interest  in  him." 

"Well,  maybe  I—" 

Martha  cut  her  sentence  short  because  the  man  was  looking 
straight  at  her.  His  eyes  were  very  gray,  like  cut  steel.  She 
could  not  help  blushing. 

Almost  instantly  he  smiled  and  said,  "You  know,  we  don't 
even  know  each  other's  names,  do  we?  And  there  doesn't  seem 
to  be  anyone  around  familiar  enough  to  introduce  us." 

Martha  did  not  stop  blushing,  but  she  could  not  help  smiling, 
too.  "No,"  she  said,  "and  here  I've  been  talking  to  you  as  if  I 
had  known  you  always.    Please  don't  think " 

"Oh,  don't  apologize,"  he  entreated  hastily,  "I'm  glad, — I 
mean,  it's  all  right.    The  whole  thing  was  rather  hasty.    I  hope 

you  won't  feel .    Well,  anyway,  my  name's  John  Halsey  and 

I'm  from  New  York  and  I  came  up  to  Turrettville  to  see  about 
some  land." 

Martha  responded  promptly.  "My  name's  Martha  Lawton," 
she  said,  "and  I'm  also  from  New  York,  and  I  came  up  to  the 
Turrett  House  with  my  aunt  for  a  two  weeks'  vacation,  which  is 
up  tomorrow." 

Halsey  rose  and  extended  his  hand.  "I  am  delighted  to  meet 
you,  Miss  Lawton,"  he  said  graciously,  "and  I  hope  I  shall  have 
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the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  you  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon." 

Then  they  both  laughed  heartily.  After  all,  the  situation  was 
ridiculous,  thought  Martha,  and  John  Halsey  was  a  very  inter- 
esting man. 

As  for  Halsey,  he  realized,  more  than  ever,  that  Martha  was 
decidedly  a  very  good  looking  girl.  He  had  been  thinking  so 
for  several  months,  altho',she  did  not  know  that  he  had  even  seen 
her  before. 

"You  didn't  say  you  were  leaving  tomorrow?"  he  asked  after 
a  slight  pause. 

Martha  nodded.  "Yes,  my  two  weeks  are  up.  You  see,  I'm  a 
stenographer  and  this  is  my  vacation." 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry!    My  stay  will  probably  last  two  or  three  days 

longer  and  I'd  like  very  much,— 1  wish  you  were  going  to  be 

here,  too.    I  just  came  this  noon,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Martha  said  laughing.  "There  is  such  a 
scarcity  of  men  around  here  you  would  have  been  corralled  long 
before  this  if  you  hadn't  just  arrived." 

This  was  very  true.  Already  the  group  of  girls  at  the  other 
end  of  the  porch  were  focusing  their  attention  on  Martha  and 
John  Halsey. 

"Who  is  that  attractive  man  talking  to  the  Lawton  girl?"  one 
exclaimed.  "By  the  way,  she's  very  attractive,  herself,  isn't  she? 
Too  bad  she  keeps  to  herself  so  much  and  just  plays  around  with 
her  aunt  most  of  the  time.  My  dear,  they're  just  getting  on 
famously!    What  do  you  suppose  they're  laughing  about?" 

John  Halsey  and  Martha'  talked  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
They  found  out  a  great  deal  about  each  other  and  progressed 
rapidly  in  their  friendship. 

"So  you  think  you'll  never  marry  until  you  meet  a  man  like 
John  Hayward?"  Halsey  was  saying. 

"I  really  don't  expect  ever  to  marry,"  Martha  responded.  "I 
don't  expect  to  meet   any  man   like  John   Hayward.     But   if   I 
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do, yes,  perhaps.    He  is  sort  of  an  ideal  to  me.    The  things 

he  says  and  does  are  so  different  from  those  of  any  other  man ; 
his  character  is  so  splendid.  He's  had  such  a  fine  education. 
He's  really  the  kind  of  man  I've  always  dreamed  of  marrying. 
I'd  rather  keep  on  working  in  an  office  and  have  the  chance  to 
read  about  him  every  day  than  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  with 
someone  who  didn't  measure  up  to  my  ideals  and  whom  I  didn't 
admire.  To  me,  there's  something  about  John  Hayward  that's 
different,  that's  all." 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  love?" 

"Oh,  yes.    Several  times.    But  I've  always  been  disappointed." 

"You  mean ?" 

"I  mean,  men  always  do  things  that  disappoint  me, — that  keep 
me  from  trusting  them." 

"You're  rather  hard  on  us  poor  men,  I  think,  Miss  Lawton," 
Halsey  said  with  a  laugh.  "We  can't  all  be  John  Hay  wards,  you 
know." 

"Oh,  you're  laughing  at  me!  I  didn't  mean  that  at  all.  I 
just, oh,  I  don't  know  just  what  I  do  mean!" 

The  next  morning  when  Halsey  bade  good-by  to  Martha,  he 
said,  "I'll  be  back  in  town  next  week,  and  if  I  may,  I'd  like  to 
take  you  to  lunch  some  day." 

So  Aunt  Emily  and  Martha  left  Sullivan  County  and  the  Tur- 
rett  House  to  turn  once  more  in  the  direction  of  New  York  City. 
As  they  drove  down  the  road,  Aunt  Emily  said,  "Nice  boy,  Mr. 
Halsey.    Too  bad  he  didn't  come  sooner." 

"Yes,"  responded  Martha,  "he  was  very  nice.  Goodness,  what 
makes  this  road  so  humpy?    I'm  nearly  jogged  to  pieces!" 


The  office  of  the  Grover  Publishing  Company  was  warm,  and 
as  Martha  finished  transcribing  her  sixth  letter  that  morning  she 
sighed  and  looked  at  the  clock.    Only  eleven-thirty!    Her  vaca- 
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tion  had  been  over  exactly  a  week  and  already  she  was  beginning 
to  watch  the  clock. 

Miss  Welch,  the  girl  at  the  desk,  came  over  to  speak  to  her. 
"Miss  Lawton,"  she  said,  "there's  a  man  in  the  waiting  room  to 
see  you." 

"Oh,  thank  you!     I'll  be  right  out." 

Martha  went  into  the  dressing  room  and  fluffed  her  hair  and 
powdered  her  nose  before  she  went  to  see  who  her  caller  was. 

"Maybe  it's  Mr.  Halsey,"  she  said  to  herself.  "He  said  he'd 
be  back  in  town  this  week." 

It  was  Mr.  Halsey.  He  was  all  smiles,  and  Martha  herself 
fairly  beamed  as  they  exchanged  greetings. 

"I've  come  to  take  you  out  to   lunch,"  he  said,  "that  is,   if 

'ii  " 

you  11  come. 

"Indeed,  I  will,"  Martha  answered  quickly.  "Excuse  me  for 
about  five  minutes  and  I'll  be  all  ready." 

Halsey  had  come  down  the  night  before  from  Turrettville.  He 
had  several  things  to  tell  Martha  and  could  not  wait  even  one 
day  to  see  her. 

When  Martha  came  back  she  looked  as  pretty  as  a  picture. 
They  laughed  as  they  went  down  in  the  elevator,  and  said  how 
good  it  was  to  see  each  other  again. 

Halsey  took  Martha  to  the  Astor  for  lunch.  They  drove  there 
in  his  Cadillac,  and  as  they  walked  into  the  loggia,  several  men 
bowed  to  Halsey,  and  the  boy  who  took  his  hat  did  so  as  if  he 
were  accusomed  to  seeing  him  there  every  day. 

They  had  lunch,  and  the  orchestra  played  lovely  airs,  and  the 
beautiful  fountain  in  the  center  of  the  dining  room  was  cool  and 
green,  and  as  Martha  looked  at  John  Halsey,  she  tho't,  "What  a 
nice  man  John  Halsey  is!" 

They  talked  of  Sullivan  County  and  the  Turrett  House,  of 
George  Cohan  and  the  latest  musical  comedy,  of  everything,  and 
of  nothing.    They  talked  of  John  Hayward,  and  Halsey  accused 
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Martha  of  being  a  little  hero  worshipper,  and  Martha,  instead  of 
being  angry,  laughed  and  said  she  guessed  she  was. 

When  luncheon  was  over  they  drove  about  the  park.  Martha 
leaned  back  in  her  seat  and  felt  the  breeze  blow  on  her  cheeks 
and  hair,  and  thought,  "Oh,  I'd  like  to  do  this  all  the  afternoon 
and  never  go  back  to  the  office!"  But  she  said  aloud,  "Don't  for- 
get I  have  to  be  back  in  ten  minutes." 

John  Halsey  turned  and  looked  at  her.  "It's  all  right,"  he 
said,  "you  don't  ever  have  to  go  back  again- — unless  you  want 
to. 

"Why 1 you  surely " 

Halsey  had  his  arm  around  her.  "I  want  you  to  marry  me!" 
he  said  tenderly,  "I  love  you!  I've  known  that  I  loved  you  for 
three  months!  Don't  look  surprised!  I  followed  you  up  to 
Turrettville!" 

Martha  looked  astounded.  Her  heart  was  beating  violently  and 
she  tried  to  ask  him  to  explain,  but  he  went  on  before  she  could 
gain  control  of  herself. 

"You  see,  my  office  is  just  down  the  street  from  the  Grover 
Publishing  Company,  and  I  began  to  notice  you  last  May.  You 
went  by  every  day  on  your  way  to  lunch.  I  used  to  watch  for 
you,  and  then  I  determined  to  find  out  who  you  were.  About 
three  weeks  ago  I  missed  you  one  day  and  then  for  a  whole  week 
you  didn't  come.  I  didn't  know  how  to  find  out  what  had  hap- 
pened to  you.  Then  I  suddenly  remembered  that  one  day  I  had 
seen  you  go  by  with  a  girl  who  used  to  be  in  our  office.  I  went 
down  to  the  Grover  Company  and  asked  for  her.  She  told  me 
that  you  were  in  Turrettville  on  your  vacation.  I  left  town  the 
next  day  and  got  there  just  in  time  to  see  you." 

"Then  you  knew  who  I  was  all  the  time  that  day,  even  before 
we ?" 

"Of  course  I  did.  And  what  is  more,  I  invented  the  plan  of 
finding  the  wool  just  for  an  excuse  to  speak  to  you.   I  knew  your 
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sweater  was  blue,  but  green  wool  was  all  I  could  find,  and  I 
knew  it  would  serve  my  purpose  just  as  well." 

"You  dear  boy!"  It  was  out  before  Martha  could  stop  herself 
and  as  Halsey  leaned  to  kiss  her,  she  snuggled  closer  to  him  and 
felt  supremely  happy. 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  John  Hayward  and  your 
ideal  and  all  that?'  Halsey  asked  with  a  laugh  in  his  eyes  as  he 
pressed  her  closer. 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  any  more,"  Martha  said,  "when  you 
really  love  somebody,  love  is  all  that  counts.  I  never  really 
loved  anyone  before." 

He  kissed  her.  And  then  he  said,  "When  I  was  up  in  Turrett- 
ville  I  bought  the  Turrett  House  and  all  the  property  that  goes 
with  it  to  turn  into  a  summer  place  for  the  factory  children." 

Martha    looked    startled.     "You    didn't!"    she    gasped.     "But, 

why you  didn't  say  you  were  interested  in  things  like  that! 

And  where  did  you  get  all  the  money.    I why ." 

Halsey  drew  her  against  him.  "You  see,  darling,"  he  whis- 
pered, "my  name  is  not  John  Halsey  at  all.    It  is  Hayward." 


Cfce  Cale  of  a  spouse 

It  was  not  dim,  black  night  at  all. 

But  sunny   afternoon. 
I  know,  because  I  wondered 

If  I'd  ventured  out  too  soon. 
I   hold  no   golden   scepter, 

Nor  have  I  battles  won, 
I  own  no  crown,  no  kingdom, 

But  see  what  I  have  done! 

Always  there  has  haunted  me 

Terrors  none   could   name; 
I  have  seen  the  evil  powers, 

And  death  would  seem  but  tame; 
I  have  no  strength,  no  riches, 

I  have  no  sword  or  gun, 
I've   never  harmed  a  living   thing, 

But  look  what  I  have  done. 


Man  has  always  conquered  me, 

And  you   have  conquered  man — 
Who  your  conqueror  would  be 

Was  asked  when  worlds  began. 
I  staged  no  dark  conspiracy, 

I  only  came  for  fun — 
My  bite's  been  small  in  life's  big  cheese, 

But  see  what  I  have  done! 


apple  Cime 


There  used  to  be  a  sign  last  year, 
That  said:   "Don't  pick  the  apples  here. 
-Were  we  to  look  at  them  instead? 
They  were  large  and  shiny-red, 
But  they  were  crisp  and  juicy,  too, 
Richly  flavored,  thro'  and  thro', 
They  were  baubles   much   desired — 
And  the   poor  old   boughs  looked  tired. 


Now   the  apple  sign's  not  there, 
For  the  trees  are   quite,  quite  bare. 
Seeing  them,  my  voice  will  catch — 
I've  an  emptiness  to  match. 
And  the  apple-house?     Alas! 
Onions  shriek  out  as  I  pass. 
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Ct)e  Code  of  a  d5ooti  £>port 

By  Hugh  S.  Fullerton 

These  ten  commandments  were  first  printed  in  the  August 
number  of  the  American  Magazine.  They  are  good  enough  to  be 
learned  and  obeyed  by  every  true  lover  of  sports,  and  they  might 
well  form  a  part  of  the  laws  of  our  Athletic  Association. 

1.  Thou  shalt  not  quit. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  alibi. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  gloat  over  winning. 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  be  a  rotten  loser. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  take  unfair  advantage. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  ask  odds  thou  art  unwilling  to  give. 

7.  Thou  shalt  always  be  ready  to  give  thine  opponent  the 
shade. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  under  estimate  an  opponent,  nor  over  esti- 
mate thyself. 

9.  Remember  that  the  game  is  the  thing,  and  that  he  who 
thinketh  otherwise  is  a  mucker  and  no  sportsman. 

10.  Honor  the  game  thou  playest,  for  he  who  playeth  the  game 
straight  and  hard  wins  even  when  he  loses. 


ewimss 


We  are  glad  to  see  the  old  familiar  faces  back  at  college,  and 
also  to  receive  the  new  girls  into  our  fellowship.  We  are  count- 
ing on  all  of  you  this  year  to  support  the  magazine  as  well  as 
the  "other  things."  We  want  you  to  realize  more  than  ever  that 
the  magazine  stands  for  Sweet  Briar,  and  that  if  it  is  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  our  Alma  Mater,  the  staff  must  not  be  expected  to 
do  all  of  the  work.  We  are  anxious  to  have  contributions  from 
every  class,  so  don't  be  too  modest  about  your  ability — we  know 
you  can  write. 

As  for  the  "other  things"  above  mentioned,  you  know  what 
they  are — Student  Government,  Y.  W.,  Athletics,  etc.  You  new 
girls  have  been  informed  about  every  organization,  and  know  by 
this  time  what  is  expected  of  you.  We  ought  to  think  about  these 
daily  duties,  so  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  college.  We  need  to 
consider  the  details  of  our  lives  and  to  keep  them  ordered.  Per- 
haps we  spend  too  much  time  on  them,  and  too  little  on  the 
meaning  of  the  whole.  College  is  an  awfully  big  thing.  We  can't 
quite  realize  what  it  does  mean  until  we  get  out  and  view  it  with 
the  perspective  of  an  alumna,  and  we  need  each  year's  experi- 
ence in  order  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  our  college  life.  There  are 
many  wonderful  things  ahead  of  you  in  the  next  few  years,  which 
will  pass  all  too  quickly  for  you.  It  is  hard  to  believe  this,  with 
these  last  weeks  fresh  in  your  minds.  We  know,  for  we,  too, 
have  suffered.  It  has  not  been  easy  for  you;  more  than  once  you 
have  been  tempted  to  give  up  and  go  home.  Often  you  feel  that 
you  are  alone  in  an  unfriendly  world,  and  might  as  well  cease 
trying.  The  best  way  to  combat  that  feeling — and  it  must  be  over- 
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come — is  to  stiffen  your  backbone,  determine  that  you  will  make 
good,  and  work  and  play  hard.  It  is  a  coward's  trick  to  give  up, 
and  once  you  play  quitter,  it  is  easier  to  let  go  next  time.  Don't 
do  it.  You  will  be  far  happier  in  the  future  if  you  complete  what 
you  have  begun.  There  will  be  a  sense  of  having  conquered  your 
weaker  self  and  gained  something  worth  while.  We  found  a  short 
poem  the  other  day,  a  regular  "man's"  poem,  and  it's  great  for 
stiffening  you  up  when  you  feel  like  playing  the  baby.  It  was 
written  by  Maltbie  Davenport  Babcock,  and  is  called  "Be  Strong." 

We  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream,  to  drift, 
We  have  hard  work  to  do,  and  loads  to  lift. 
Slum  not  the  struggle;  face  it.     'Tis  God's  gift. 
Be  Strong! 

Say  not  the  days  are  evil,  who's  to  blame? 
And  fold  the  hands  and  acquiesce,  0  shame! 
Stand  up,  speak  up,  and  bravely,  in  God's  name, 
Be  Strong! 

It  matters  not  how  deep  entrenched  the  wrong, 
How  hard  the  battle  goes,  the  day,  how  long. 
Faint  not,  fight  on!    Tomorrow  comes  the  song. 
Be  Strong! 

This  may  seem  a  Spartan  doctrine  to  you,  but  you  are  bound 
to  run  up  against  realities  in  life,  which  will  overwhelm  you 
unless  you  have  trained  yourself  to  stand  firm  and  stick  to  your 
ideals.  It  is  in  college  especially  that  you  can  learn  self-disci- 
pline, because  you  are  freer  to  make  yourself  what  you  want  to 
be,  without  interference  from  parents  or  others.  You  will  have 
a  reputation  for  being  what  you  are;  it  is  up  to  you  what  that 
reputation  is,  and  whether  or  not  you  are  proud  of  it.  Remember 
that  before  long  you  will  be  upper  class-women,  and  that  on 
you  largely  will  the  dignity  of  the  college  depend.    You  will 
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want  to  give  your  best  to  Sweet  Briar,  and  that  best  must  be  very 
fine.  Remember,  too,  that  life  is  not  all  work;  there  is  fun  and 
plenty  of  it,  and  the  brave  heart  will  always  find  the  joyous  side 
of  things.    Go  to  it,  Freshmen,  we  are  betting  on  you! 


^tuDent  <$ot)ernment  association 

The  new  form  of  Student  Government  under  which  we  are 
now  living  seems  rather  strange  to  us  even  now.  We  are,  how- 
ever, gradually  becoming  used  to  it,  and  understanding  its 
workings  a  little  better.  We  realize  that  it  is  a  big  step  forward 
for  Sweet  Briar,  and  that  if  we  are  old  enough  and  responsible 
enough  to  have  this  type  of  self-government — and  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that — we  must  be  willing  to  uphold  the  things  our 
college  now  stands  for.  We  are  all  tired  of  hearing  that  we  are 
living  in  a  momentous  age,  but  we  can't  help  it,  here  we  are.  The 
great  onward  urge  that  is  now  being  felt  all  over  the  world  is 
also  working  in  this  college,  and  our  new  government  is  one  of 
its  consequences.  We  know  that  if  it  is  successful,  it  will,  so  to 
speak,  help  to  put  Sweet  Briar  on  the  map;  to  be  successful, 
every  member  of  the  Association  must  forget  herself,  her  indi- 
vidual wishes,  and  merge  them  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  body 
of  students;  she  must  lay  aside  pettinesses  and  trivialities,  and 
live  up  to  the  times,  to  what  is  expected  of  her  as  a  coming  citi- 
zen of  the  world — for  there  will  be  world  citizenship  before 
many  decades,  if  all  the  signs  are  correct. 

Things  have  been  explained  to  us  so  often  that  we  groan  in- 
wardly whenever  our  responsibilities  are  mentioned,  but  we  can- 
not rid  ourselves  of  them.  We  may  try  to  shirk,  we  may  refuse 
our  share  of  the  burden,  even  in  college  affairs,  but  that  makes 
us  none  the  less  responsible.  We  can't  get  away  from  it.  There 
it  is!    We  must  stand  by  our  ideals,  we  must  back  our  self-gov- 
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ernment,  in  little  things  and  in  big  things.  This  year  must  be  a 
successful  one  for  Student  Government ;  think  of  all  it  means !  We 
are  forming  traditions  right  now  in  our  college  for  all  the  years 
to  come;  shall  we  not  make  them  as  fine  and  strong  as  those  of 
the  past?  We  do  a  great  deal  of  thinking  in  college,  if  we  are 
started  on  the  right  track.  Why  not  think  for  Sweet  Briar,  think 
of  what  we  can  do  to  make  her  as  wonderful  as  she  gives  promise 
of  being?  Now  that  we  have  taken  a  step  upward  in  one  more 
phase  of  college  life,  let  us  not  lose  our  standing,  but  keep  on 
striving  to  reach  our  goal.  It  is  up  to  every  girl  to  watch  her- 
self, that  she  may  do  nothing  to  injure  our  high  standards,  but 
may  always  bring  honor  upon  her  college  in  whatever  she  does. 
"This  means  you!" 
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g.  am.  c.  a. 


The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  truly  a  friend 
of  the  new  girls,  for  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  meet  each  other 
and  the  old  girls,  at  its  opening  reception.  Thro'  the  Y.  W.,  also, 
some  of  the  upper  classmen  take  a  number  of  Freshmen  as 
their  charges,  to  advise  and  take  care  of;  it  is  mighty  nice,  isn't 
it,  to  feel  that  you  have  an  older  girl  near  you  to  whom  you  may 
go  in  time  of  need. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  social  service  workers  are  getting  busy,  too, 
with  the  Coolwell  School,  poorhouse,  Sunday  School,  Indian 
mission  and  the  meetings  and  classes  for  waitresses.  There  is 
abundant  opportunity  for  those  girls  who  are  interested  in  any 
of  these  branches  of  service  to  be  given  something  to  do,  and  the 
work  is  extremely  interesting,  all  of  it. 

The  birthday  parties  for  the  girls  will  begin  before  long;  they 
are  something  else  that  Y.  W.  gives  you.  You  don't  realize  all 
that  the  Association  does  for  you,  partly  because  you  just  look 
at  the  things  on  top,  and  don't  get  down  to  the  bottom.  Y.  W. 
often  works  quietly  and  does  not  get  all  of  the  credit  due  it,  but 
the  consequences  of  much  of  the  work  is  far-reaching.  The  regu- 
lar Y.  W.  meetings  are  held  every  Sunday  night,  and  Y.  W.  also 
holds  chapel  on  Saturday  evenings.  The  services  are  not  always 
as  well  attended  as  could  be  wished,  but  those  who  go  to  them 
like  to  return,  and  you  always  get  something  worth  while  from 
them.  Back  up  the  Y.  W.  meetings.  Make  them  yours,  and  you 
will  never  resret  it. 
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pieties 

f£)ocbe\> 

With  the  beginning  of  college  comes  the  beginning  of  another 
season  in  hockey.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  hockey,  for  it 
is  our  major  fall  sport.  So  far  the  fates  have  been  kind  to  us, 
and  given  us  favorable  weather  which  has  enabled  us  to  get  in 
thorough  practices  from  the  beginning. 

Although  five  of  our  past  year's  'varsity  are  not  back  this  year, 
we  have  some  good  material  among  the  old  girls  and  Freshmen, 
and  from  them  we  expect  to  have  a  team  every  bit  as  good  as 
that  of  last  year. 

This  year  we  are  trying  to  arrange  for  several  inter-collegiate 
games  in  hockey,  and  for  this  reason  we  must  put  every  ounce  of 
our  spirit  into  the  game.  So  far  the  practices  have  been  going 
well,  and  under  the  competent  direction  of  Miss  Carrington,  we 
feel  sure  that  another  successful  year  will  be  behind  us  when  the 
season  closes. 

The  team,  however,  cannot  win  by  itself.  The  spirit  of  the  col- 
lege must,  if  we  are  to  add  more  victories  to  our  list,  be  behind 
the  team  wherever  it  goes.  Make  them  sure  of  this  fact  by  at- 
tending practices  regularly,  and  for  those  of  us  who  do  not  play, 
let's  give  hockey  our  whole-hearted  support. 
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IBaskettmll 

1921-22  should  be  a  successful  year  in  basketball.  Why?  Be- 
cause every  class  is  represented.  Upper  classmen  are  in  the  mi- 
nority, but  those  that  come  out  are  really  interested  and  even  if 
their  bones  creak  and  groan,  they  manage  to  move  around  and 
chase  their  younger  sisters.  Among  their  younger  sisters,  and  es- 
pecially among  the  new  arrivals,  there  is  decided  ability.  The 
coming  inter-class  games  will  be  evenly  matched  and  we  hope 
every  class  will  back  her  team  to  the  extent  of  being  present  for 
every  game.  Only  those  who  play  the  game  can  tell  you  of  the 
detached  feeling  that  weakens  the  team  when  no  member  of  the 
class  is  there  to  cheer  you  on,  and  only  those  who  play  can  tell 
you  how  they  are  urged  on  to  win  if  they  know  the  class  cares. 
And  so,  classes,  back  your  teams— and  teams,  play  with  all  that 
is  in  you,  and  Sweet  Briar  will  win  when  it  comes  to  the  big 
inter-collegiate  games. 


Cennte 

If  you  see  two  or  three  girls  rushing  across  the  arcade  and 
into  Academic,  you  may  be  sure  that  they  are  going  to  sign  up 
for  a  Tennis  Court.  The  enthusiasm  as  regards  tennis  this  year 
is  far  beyond  any  shown  before  in  this  sport.  The  new  girls 
have  shown  their  spirit  by  the  number  who  entered  the  tourna- 
ment. The  singles  tournament  is  one  of  the  most  important  ath- 
letic events  of  the  fall.  This  year  the  girls  have  played  off  the 
matches  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  The  final  match  was  a 
splendid  demonstration  of  placing,  combined  with  speed.  At  all 
times  the  playing  was  low.  Miss  Ford's  net  game  was  as  spec- 
tacular as  Miss  Bernhard's  back  line  play.  Altho  this  is  only 
Miss  Ford's  second  year  at  Sweet  Briar,  it  is  the  second  time  she 
has  won  the  Singles  championship. 
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Dramatics 

Margaret  Mierke,  president  of  Paint  and  Patches  for  the  sea- 
son 1921-22,  opened  the  first  meeting  of  the  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion with  an  election  of  officers.  At  its  close,  we  were  glad  to 
congratulate  Rebecca  Janney  as  our  vice-president,  and  Sadie 
Morris  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  Several  days  later  campus 
talk  centered  around  the  chapter  elections,  for  Lorna  Weber  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Ripplers,  with  Claire  Robertson  as  sec- 
retary-treasurer. The  Merry  Jesters  elected  Marion  Walker 
president,  while  Sadie  Morris  holds  the  office  of  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  try-outs  for  new  members  of  the  chapters  resulted  in  the 
presentation  of  the  following  bids: 


MERRY  JESTER 

Marion  Swannell 
Helen  Bane 
Mary  Munson 
Beth  Hall 
Catherine  Meniecke 
Jean  Grant 
Elizabeth   Woollcott 
Mary   Dugan 
Lillie  Maddox 
Evelyn  Pretlow 
Gertrude  Dally 
Sybil  Reinus 
Harmo  Taylor 
Virginia  Lewis 
Mollie   Merriwether 
Frances  Roseboro 
Agnes  Craven 


RIPPLER 

Hilda  Shroeder 
Louise  Burham 
May  Earl 
Eleanor   Harned 
Gertrude  Kinsley 
Helen  McMahon 
Emily  Jeffrey 
Emily   Meredith 
Margaret   Hogue 
Adelaide   Harris 
Margaret  Mitchell 
Juliet  Selby 
Virginia   Burke 
Katherine  Klumph 
Dorothy  Lovett 
Beulah  Norris 
lone  Mackenzie 
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We  are  now  looking  forward  to  Founder's  Day,  when  the  first 
dramatic  performance  of  the  year  will  be  given  in  the  form  of 
three  one-act  plays — "Suppressed  Desires,"  "A  Maker  of 
Dreams,"  and  "The  Burglar."  Mr.  Dempster,  our  coach  of  last 
year,  expects  to  come  down  this  year  also  to  direct  the  plays,  but 
he  will  not  arrive  in  time  for  Founder's  Day.  We  expect  the  good 
work  of  last  season  to  continue,  and  hope  this  will  be  a  most 
successful  year  for  Paint  and  Patches. 


CHAN 


Only  a  few  of  the  Exchange  Departments  of  the  other  college 
magazines  and  papers  have  begun  work  this  early  in  the  year, 
so  we  have  not  much  material  at  hand  for  review.  The  Welles- 
ley  College  Magazine,  one  of  the  few  magazines  which  we  have 
received,  contains  a  story  which  is  well  worth  noting,  "Non  Min- 
istrari  sed  Ministrare."  It  is  well  written  and  shows  some  study 
of  the  history  of  the  times;  the  scene  is  laid  in  Italy  in  the  early 
Christian  period.  The  story  is  interesting  and  contains  some  good 
characterization. 

St.  Mary's  Chimes  for  September  seems  to  feature  more  articles 
than  stories;  it  contains  several  articles,  among  them  an  appre- 
ciation of  William  Dean  Howells,  and  two  essays,  one  on  Dante's 
Inferno,  and  one  on  John  Keats.  These  are  rather  ambitious  sub- 
jects for  young  writers,  but  they  have  acquitted  themselves 
rather  well.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  triolette  is  coming 
back  into  use,  in  the  younger  generation  at  least,  three  of  these 
little  poems  appearing  in  this  issue  of  the  magazine.  We  advise 
their  authors  to  study  the  old  writers  of  triolettes;  it  is  always 
a  good  plan  to  do  this,  no  matter  how  talented  you  are,  and  es- 
pecially for  youthful  writers.  There  is  also  a  short  editorial  on 
the  name  of  Mary,  which  was  said  by  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua, 
to  be  "sweeter  to  the  ears  than  honey,  more  melodious  to  the  ear 
than  a  caressing  song,  more  precious  to  the  heart  than  is  the 
purest  joy."  This  should  be  interesting  to  the  Marys  of  Sweet 
Briar. 
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We  prophesy  a  successful  year  for  the  V.  M.  I.  Cadet,  which 
has  begun  its  career  for  this  season  extremely  well.  The  editorials 
are  good,  and  so  is  the  spirit. 

We  hope  to  receive  more  magazines  by  the  next  issue  of  the 
magazine,  for  exchanging  magazines  with  other  colleges  is  bound 
to  bring  about  more  friendly  relations  between  them,  and  by  this 
means  they  learn  to  know  something  of  each  other. 
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2Uumm  J12otes 


Time: —      Any  time. 

Place: —    Tea  House. 

Setting: — All  objects  of  natural  beauty  in  the  house,  and  a 
few  additional.  Fried  ham  sandwiches,  cheese 
dreams,  etc. 

1st  Girl — I  heard  more  news  this  morning. 

2nd  Girl — News,  about  what?    Tell  me. 

1st  Girl — Oh!  All  kinds  of  news,  but  a  lot  about  the  old  girls 
and  Alumni.     See,  I  spent  the  night  over  in  Gray. 

2nd  Girl — Well,  come  on,  tell  me  some  of  the  news.  I  heard 
that . 

1st  Girl — Did  you  know  that  Ethelwyn  Clarkson  was  married? 
She  is  now  Mrs.  . 

2nd  Girl — No;  but  speaking  of  getting  married,  did  you  hear 
about  Marion  Shafer? 

1st  Girl — No;  what  about  Shafer? 

2nd  Girl — She  decided  not  to  wait  until  this  fall  to  be  mar- 
ried, but  took  the  fatal  step  last  summer,  and  Miriam  Thompson 
has  announced  her  engagement,  too. 

1st  Girl — Everybody  is  getting  married.  Tell  me,  do  you  know 
anything  about  "The  Lettes." 

2nd  Girl — Yes;  "The  Lettes"  are  motoring  around  in  the 
North  in  McLemore's  Ford,  and  Rhoda  is  going  to  join  them  soon 
and  they  are  all  coming  back  to  The  Briar  around  Founder's 
Day. 

1st  Girl — Russe  is  coming  back  to  visit  soon;  she  has  just 
been  playing  around  at  home  this  winter. 

2nd  Girl — What's  Fanny  Ellsworth  doing?  Has  she  returned 
from  Europe  yet? 
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1st  Girl — Fanny  has  just  come  back,  and  she  and  "Skinny" 
Taylor  are  planning  to  come  back  and  give  the  campus  the 
"once  over"  before  very  long.  "Skinny"  has  just  been  operated 
on  for  her  tonsils,  but  she  is  almost  well  by  now. 

2nd  Girl — What  about  some  of  the  Alumni  that  used  to  visit 
here  last  year. 

1st  Girl — Let's  see.  I  heard  about  some  of  them  the  other  day. 
Louise  Hammond  has  bobbed  her  hair,  and  is  working  in  Cul- 
peper,  and  Mattie  Hammond  is  taking  life  easy,  preparing  for 
her  usual  round  of  college  dances. 

2nd  Girl — Did  you  know  Julia  Barbour  had  bought  a  farm  in 
New  England  and  is  farming  at  present?  But  she  is  going  abroad 
as  soon  as  the  fall  plowing  is  over.  "Mag"  McVey  is  keeping 
house  this  winter. 

1st  Girl — Mag  keeping  house!  Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
that?    What  is  "Gee"  Brosins  doing? 

2nd  Girl — "Gee"  is  coming  back  to  visit  on  May  Day. 

1st  Girl — Goodness!  but  I'd  like  to  see  all  those  girls  again. 

2nd  Girl — I  would,  too.  My  sandwich  has  entirely  gone  and 
also  my  last  cent.  Reckon  we  better  be  moving  on  towards  Gray. 
It's  'most  time  for  the  mail  to  be  up.   Come  on,  let's  hurry. 


STUDENT  PHILOSOPHY 

"Sedentary  work,"  said  the  college  lecturer,  "tends  to  lessen 
the  endurance." 

"In  other  words,"  butted  in  the  smart  student,  "the  more  one 
sits  the  less  one  can  stand." 

"Exactly,"  retorted  the  lecturer,  "and  if  one  lies  a  great  deal, 
one's  standing  is  lost  completely." — American  Boy. 


AT  BRIDGE 
Mary — Trump  it! 
Mierke — I  don't  like  to  blow  my  own  horn. 


A  TOAST 
Here's  to  our  latest  addition, 
Innocent,  young,  and  alive; 
Here's  to  the  great  supposition — 
The  Class  of  Nineteen  Twenty-five. 

— Yale  Record. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Freshmen  have  not  learned  to  love 
the  Sophomores.  In  fact,  they  seem  actually  to  distrust  them 
sometimes,  as  was  shown  the  other  night  when  two  Sophomores 
— who  to  our  knowledge  have  never  poisoned  anyone — were  sell- 
ing sandwiches  in  Grammar.  At  one  door  they  stopped  to  cry 
their  wares,  and  the  occupants  of  the  room  seemed  unusually 
enthusiastic  over  the  prospect  of  food,  for  they  craved  some  light 
refreshment  after  their  tedious  work.  The  said  Sophomores, 
after  slaving  like  dogs  to  pick  out  the  two  sandwiches  which 
contained  a  few  slivers  of  olive,  were  then  asked  if  they  were 
Juniors.  They  proudly  replied  that  they  had  the  honor  of  being 
Sophomores;  whereupon  the  enthusiasts  turned  into  granite, 
cold  and  black,  and  stated  harshly  that  they  cared  for  no  sand- 
wiches, their  voices  re-echoing  thro'  the  walls  of  Grammar!  The 
undaunted  Sophomores,  pushing  on  with  their  despised  offerings, 
quickly  sold  them  to  less  suspicious  and  hungrier  students.  You 
may  draw  your  own  inferences  from  this  sorrowful  story. 


Rachel — Repecca  says  she  vill  neffer  marry  undil  she  vinds 
her  iteal. 

Isadore — Vat  is  her  iteal? 

Rachel — I  guess  any  man  vat  vill  asg  her. 


The  following  recently  appeared  in  a  newspaper's  advertis- 
ing columns: 

"If  William  Blake,  who  deserted  his  wife  and  babe  twenty 
years  ago,  will  return,  said  babe  will  knock  his  block  off. 


We  wonder  if  Miss  Swannell,  a  student  of  Biology,  is  still  of 
the  opinion  that  living  matter  cannot  be  weighed.  If  so,  we 
should  like  to  know  the  grounds  for  her  belief. — Scientific 
Investigator. 
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We  cordially  invite  every  one  to  sing  as  loud  as  is  possible 
the  following,  to  the  tune  of  "My  Country,  Tis  of  Thee."  Phil 
Payne  and  Molly  Merriwether  have  already  tried  it  and  find  it 
extremely  characteristic. 

Ah,  wah  tah  nah  Siam 

Wah  tah  jah  gah  Siam 
Ah  wah  Siam ! ! ! 

Ah  wah  tah  nah  Siam 

Wah  tah  jah  gah  Siam 
Ah  wah  tah  nah  Siam 

Ah  nah  Siam! ! ! 


The  following  to  be  said  as  dramatically  as  Kitty  Hagler  or 
Catherine  Redd  ever  could! 

"The  car  ran  off  the  road, 

The  girl  showed  no  distress, 
She  wasn't  even  in  the  car, 
— She  was  at  home,  I  guess!" — Quoted. 


Q. :  What  is  the  difference  between  a  young  girl  and  an  old 
hat? 

A.:  Merely  a  difference  of  time — one  has  feeling  and  the 
other  has  felt! 


Q. :     Why  is  love  like  a  potato? 

A.:     Because  it  shoots  from  the  eyes,  and  gets  less  by  paring. 


It  has  been  said  that  Sweet  Briar  is  the  seat  of  learning,  and 
some  one  has  replied  that  some  of  us  do  not  sit  down  hard 
enough. 
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Q. :     What  is  the  difference  between  life  and  love? 
A.:     Life  is  just  one  d — n  thing  after  another,  and  love  is  two 
d — n  things  after  each  other. — Puppet. 


Don't  we  wish  we  had  friends  like  Rebecca  Janney's!  One  of 
them  is  going  to  give  her  15%  interest  on  her  annual  money 
this  year. 


A  man  named  Du  Bose  met  a  girl 
Who  lisped  thro'  her  teeth  of  pure  pearl; 
'I'll  hug  you  or  kiss  you!"  he  swore  with  an  oath, 
And  she  cried  with  surprise,  "Oh,  Mr.  Du  Both!" 

— Tiger. 
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ano  Wit  jftot  €i)ere 

Our  old  yard,  and  its  blurred  sweet  mignonette — 
Its  voices  when  the  shadows  start, 

Vernol  twilight  singing  to  itself, 

When  day's  red,  restless  fires  depart. 

Our  old  house,  and  its  warm,  pink,  loving  lights; 

Its  wan,  gray  shadows  just  at  dawn; 
Its  intimate  worn  rooms  where  our  things  were — 

Do  they  still  know,  now  we  are  gone? 
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Ci)ristma#  (Bxttm 

OR  centuries  the  evergreens  have  played  an  important 
part  at  Christmas-time,  with  the  people  of  England 
and  America.  Mistletoe  and  holly,  cedar,  fir  and 
pine,  all  are  so  laden  with  the  memories  of  past 
years  that  to  leave  them  out  of  the  Yuletide  celebration  would 
be  almost  impossible.  Many  pretty  customs  have  come  down  to 
us  from  our  Norman  and  Saxon  ancestors.  Everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  story  of  the  first  Christmas-tree  from  Germany.  The 
Druids  of  ancient  Britain,  also,  associated  the  mistletoe  with 
sacred  meaning,  and  revered  the  oak  groves  where  it  was  plenti- 
ful. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  Saxons,  evergreens  were  used  as  decor- 
ation's during  the  holiday  season;  large  branches  were  carried 
through  the  snow  to  the  great  hall,  where  the  walls  were  covered 
with  them.  When  the  last  sweet-smelling  bough  was  hung  and 
new  rushes  were  spread  on  the  floor,  when  the  Yule  log  lay  in 
its  place,  ready  to  lend  its  warmth  and  good  cheer  to  the  festivi- 
ties, then  the  happy  company  gathered  around  the  board,  laugh- 
ing and  jesting,  and  the  huge  boar's  head  was  brought  in,  with 
its  gilded  tusks  and  the  apple  in  its  red  mouth.  The  merry  feast 
on  Christmas  Day  would  have  lost  much  of  its  spirit  without  the 
lovely  background  of  dark  green,  the  red  berries  of  the  holly, 
and  the  white,  waxy  drops  that  brightened  the  dull  mistletoe. 
The  fragrance  of  the  forest  blending  with  the  odor  of  roast  meat, 
plum  pudding,  and  other  tempting  delicacies,  formed  a  real, 
though  intangible,  part  of  Christmas. 

In  the  Old  South,  when  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  drew 
near,  the  old  plantation  house  was  a  scene  of  bustling  activity. 
The  darkies  had  ceased  their  work  in  the  field,  and  the  house 
servants  were  busily  "fixing  up"  for  the  holiday,  while  others 
of  the  rougher  class,  scoured  the  woods  for  miles  around,  bring- 
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ing  in  boughs  of  the  long-leaf  pine,  with  which  the  walls  were 
decked;  mistletoe  and  holly,  and  the  gray  Spanish  moss,  fes- 
tooned over  the  branches,  gave  to  the  large,  high-ceiled  rooms 
almost  the  appearance  of  a  wonderful  Southern  swamp.  Here, 
too,  the  Yule  log  was  laid  in  the  huge  fireplace,  and  while  it 
burned,  the  holiday-making  lasted.  Big  dinners,  hunts,  and  balls 
were  given,  and  people  came  from  neighboring  plantations, 
dressed  in  all  their  finery,  and  while  the  darkey  orchestra  played, 
they  danced  and  flirted  to  their  heart's  content;  and  through  all 
was  felt  the  presence  of  the  spicy  evergreens. 

In  New  England  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  snow  lay  thick  over 
everything;  holly  wreaths  hung  at  the  windows,  and  a  Christmas- 
tree  stood  in  every  house.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  mistletoe 
branch  over  the  fireplace.  Under  that  bough,  according  to  an- 
cient custom,  if  a  young  man  caught  his  sweetheart,  he  was 
privileged  to  embrace  her  without  more  ado.  Needless  to  say, 
he  usually  took  advantage  of  this  rare  opportunity.  What  sleigh- 
rides,  parties  and  feasts  of  plenty  and  of  happiness  took  place 
at  this  season!  Truly  the  "Lord  of  Misrule"  was  sovereign  in 
those  days,  and  jollity  and  mirth  reigned. 

Once  every  year,  when  the  snow  lies  white  o'er  the  fields,  and 
merry  Yule-tide  approaches,  into  the  forest  go  my  brothers  and 
I  to  gather  Christmas  greens,  for  to  us  this  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  season's  pleasures  as  the  carol  singing  on  Christmas  Eve. 
With  us  we  take  a  small  hatchet  and  several  knap-sacks,  while  a 
shaggy  dog — bless  his  brown  eyes!- — trots  along  in  our  van.  We 
swing  on  at  a  good  pace,  for  the  snow  is  not  deep  enough  to 
hinder  our  progress,  and  we  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
in  good  shape  for  the  ascent.  The  climb,  which  under  ordinary 
conditions  would  be  tiresome,  is  rendered  pleasant  by  the  nec- 
essarily frequent  delays  made  whenever  a  bed  of  trailing  pine 
or  wintergreen  is  discovered. 

Have  you  ever,  in  the  dead  of  a  white  winter,  come  suddenly 
on  a  protected  hollow  where  the  checker-berry  grows?     What  a 
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picture  for  an  artist!  And  as  you  kneel  to  loosen  the  snow  about 
them,  the  berries  hide  their  ruddy  heads  beneath  the  glossy 
leaves  that  shelter  them,  as  children  pull  the  coverlets  over  their 
ears  on  a  chilly  morning,  when  they  wish  to  remain  in  bed. 
0,  the  red,  red  berries,  with  their  white  hearts!  And  the  leaves, 
some  the  dark  hue  of  the  fir-tree,  others  with  a  rosy  tinge,  as  if 
they  had  borrowed  color  from  the  winter  sun.  The  galax,  too, 
has  leaves  of  red  and  green,  mingling  with  the  others  in  the 
friendliest  way.  And  when  you  pluck  from  the  ground,  to  which 
it  fondly  clings,  a  long  streamer  of  the  trailing  cedar,  how  beau- 
tiful it  is!  Clustering  in  the  sheltered  places,  it  resembles  a 
miniature  forest,  almost  hidden  by  the  winter  snows.  How 
bravely  it  lifts  its  fronded  heads,  each  spray  sighing  with  con- 
tentment when  old  Mother  Nature  tucks  her  feathery  blankets 
close  under  its  sleepy  chin! 

We  work  right  quickly,  and  soon  have  the  knap-sacks  full  of 
our  fragrant  spoil.  Continuing  on  our  way,  we  at  length  meet 
with  a  balsam-fir,  laden  with  tiny  brown  cones,  like  a  Christmas- 
tree  already  decorated.  Several  branches  from  this  gives  us  all 
we  can  carry,  and  with  a  final  bit  of  mistletoe,  we  start  down  the 
mountain,  for  the  day  is  waning. 

By  night  our  entire  house  is  transformed  into  a  bower  of  green, 
spicy  in  odor  and  crisp  in  appearance.  The  mistletoe,  as  in  the 
days  of  yore,  is  hung  over  the  mantel,  and  holly  wreaths  are  at 
every  window.  The  little  fir  effuses  an  aromatic  fragrance 
through  the  rooms,  and  the  tables,  covered  with  masses  of  winter- 
green,  cedar,  and  galax,  need  only  a  dust  of  snow  to  make  us 
fancy  ourselves  still  on  the  mountain-side. 

And  so  the  holiday-making  goes  on  through  the  ages,  the  ever- 
greens always  playing  their  part,  however  insignificant  it  may 
be.  But  I,  for  one,  think  it  not  such  an  unimportant  role,  and 
for  me  Christmas  would  not  be  complete  without  the  familiar 
scent  of  cedar  and  pine.    And  I  hope,  as  time  goes  on,  the  Christ- 
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mas  greens  will  never  be  omitted  from  the  season's  celebration, 
in  which  they  have  so  long  participated. 


alone  on  Onseen  l^eigfets 

Just  at  twilight,  when  mists  are  glooming, 
Veiling  the  half-seen  trees  in  ghostly  pall, 

Dreamy,  I  listen,  out  in  the  blowy  darkness, 
Hearing  your  footsteps  fall. 

Just  at  sundown,  when  stars  are  cloud-hidden, 
And  a  light  glows  at  the  barred  window  pane, 

I  start,  and  fearful,  half -see  forms  in  the  darkness, 
Hear  voices  in  the  rain. 

Just  at  evening,  when  lamps  are  glimmering, 
And  fires  shine  out  with  cheerful,  ruddy  glow, 

I  dream,  alone  with  myself  in  the  gradual  darkness, 
Watching  the  lights  below. 
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a  Congressional  6$eDal  in  Westminster  a&&e\> 

3N  the  heart  of  modern  London  stands  Westminster  Abbey, 
built  by  Norman  kings,  on  the  spot  where  it  has  stood 
undisturbed  for  eight  centuries  and  more,  a  sacred  symbol 
of  the  unbroken  chain  of  English  history,  and  the  countless 
episodes  of  historical  significance  which  have  centered  about  it. 
Another  event  has  just  taken  place  in  the  old  Abbey,  which  would 
appear  strange  to  an  earlier  generation.  Upon  the  grave  of  the 
"nameless  common  soldier,"  who  lies  there  with  the  dust  of  kings 
and  of  statesmen,  the  greatest  son  of  England  has  placed  the 
highest  honor  within  the  power  of  the  nation  to  bestow.  Nothing 
could  better  reveal  how  fast  and  how  far  the  western  world  has 
moved,  under  the  tremendous  influence  of  the  war,  than  this 
simple  ceremony  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  tribute  to  the  man  in  the  ranks  has  become  an  international 
celebration,  which  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  impres- 
sive and  solemn  service.  Under  the  inspiration  of  this  ceremony, 
it  should  be  possible  for  the  two  nations  concerned,  England  and 
America,  to  confer  a  great  blessing  on  the  world,  to  release  it 
from  the  burden  of  over-armament,  and  to  bring  about  a  lasting 
peace. 

The  unknown  soldier,  whose  grave  Pershing  decorated  with 
the  Congressional  Medal,  died  to  insure  peace,  which  was  to 
bring  law  and  the  right  back  into  the  world.  Britain  showed 
little  interest  in  our  offer  of  the  highest  American  honor  for  her 
unnamed  son,  and  was  tardy  in  making  her  arrangements  for  the 
ceremony,  but  the  significance  of  the  event  was  increased  by  the 
proven  fact  that  ill-feeling  between  the  two  countries  cannot  go 
very  far.  Thus  the  service  in  Westminster  Abbey  marks  an  occa- 
sion which  brings  hope  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  both 
nations,  for  it  foreshadows  the  day  when  nations  will  sacrifice 
in  peace  as  they  now  do  in  war,  and  the  international  conflict 
will  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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2®amma'&  #lam 


SAY,  Mrs.  Montcastle,  does  Patricia  arrive  today?" 
The  speaker,  Gerald  Lorlord,  drew  his  chair 
closer  into  the  chatting  group  of  people  seated 
on  the  spacious  veranda  of  the  Allenhurst  Club. 
A  distinguished-looking  grey  haired  woman  lowered  her  lorg- 
nettes and  looked  up  from  a  letter  she  was  reading  to  answer. 

"Yes,  Gerald,  I  expect  her  at  any  minute.  The  car  has  been 
sent  to  meet  her."  Altho'  her  reply  was  pleasant,  there  was  a 
slight  agitation  in  her  voice.     She  resumed  her  reading. 

Mrs.  Montcastle  was  a  tolerant  and  broad-minded  person  even 
in  the  estimation  of  the  ultra-modern  younger  generation,  but 
she  could  not  condone  the  idleness,  the  lack  of  some  actual 
ambition  and  of  true  manhood  which  she  found  in  Gerald 
Lorlord  and  his  type.  And  now  that  her  own  daughter  was 
coming  home  from  college  to  enter  into  this  whirl  of  shallow, 
meaningless  gaiety,  she  felt  the  situation  more  deeply.  She  had 
confidence  in  Patricia,  yet  she  feared  the  potent  influence  of  her 
daughter's  ultra-modern  associates.  Still  she  felt  in  the  back 
of  her  mind  that  Patricia  would  come  through  this  acid  test 
untarnished. 

Gerald  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  indifference  of  Mrs.  Mont- 
castle, but  continued  in  his  over-confident  manner. 

"I'm  awfully  anxious  to  see  Pats  again.  She'll  hardly  remem- 
ber me,  just  meeting  her  the  last  part  of  last  summer.  She  cer- 
tainly is  a  wonder." 

The  remark  was  addressed  partly  to  Mrs.  Montcastle  and 
partly  to  a  young  woman  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  Gerald. 
As  the  older  woman  nodded  patronizingly  the  other  took  up  the 
thread  of  conversation. 
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"I  am  looking  forward  to  meeting  Patricia  so  much.  Every- 
one praises  her.  I  hear  she  is  a  real,  true  American  girl- — and 
there  are  so  few  nowadays,  that  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  one. 
Sensible,  serious  and  all  that,  you  know." 

The  speaker  might  have  seemed  from  her  conversation  to  be 
an  older  person  than  she  was,  but  Elizabeth  Bain  was  quite 
young  and  rather  pretty.  Her  remark  was  rather  a  declaration, 
addressed  to  no  one  in  particular.  She  was  somewhat  small  of 
build  and  had  large,  serious  brown  eyes,  a  firm  chin  and  very 
dark  uncurled  hair  which  she  wore  neatly  and  becomingly.  She 
was  decidedly  not  plain  in  her  wistful,   sober,   attractiveness. 

Mrs.  Montcastle  smiled  again,  with  a  half  amused,  half  bored 
expression.  She  liked  the  rather  intellectual,  yet  somewhat  over- 
bearing little  person,  but  the  super-seriousness  and  indifferent 
interest  of  Elizabeth  Bain  in  the  life  of  the  younger  people 
annoyed  her  quite  as  much  as  the  abnormal  attraction  the  other 
young  men  and  women  felt  in  the  gay,  fast  life  at  the  resort. 

Gerald  smiled  into  the  sober  eyes  of  the  girl,  with  a  kind, 
indulgent  expression. 

Sitting  among  the  group  was  a  thin,  aristocratic  looking 
woman  with  very  white  hair,  whom  Mrs.  Montcastle  addressed 
her  next  remark. 

"Mrs.  Whalen,  when  do  you  expect  your  boy?" 

The  other  knitted  her  brows  as  she  answered.  "I  can't  seem 
to  find  out  when  he  will  arrive,"  she  said.  "Bob  is  so  indefinite. 
He  is  a  continual  enigma  to  me.  Always  does  the  unexpected 
in  his  quiet,  methodical  way.  He  may  come  any  time,  or  not 
at  all!"  She  smiled  at  Mrs.  Montcastle,  as  a  bell  boy  emerged 
from  the  Club  salon  and  came  towards  her  with  a  yellow  en- 
velope upon  a  brightly  polished  tray. 

"For  you,  Mrs.  Whalen,"  he  said,  with  the  voice  and  manner 
of  a  well  trained  groom. 
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Mrs.  Whalen  tore  open  the  telegram  with  her  accustomed 
deliberation.  As  she  read,  her  face  lighted  up  with  a  gentle 
smile. 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  she  said,  turning  to  Mrs.  Montcastle.  "Bob 
will  arrive  today." 

"How  splendid!"  exclaimed  the  other.  "Then  our  two  darl- 
ings will  arrive  at  the  same  time." 

The  eyes  of  the  two  met  and  there  seemed  to  be  an  under- 
standing in  the  glances  they  exchanged.  Others  in  the  group 
looked  at  one  another  and  smiled  significantly. 

Thus  was  Allenhurst  a  rendezvous  for  the  fashionable  of  all 
the  nearby  towns  and  cities.  Season  after  season  saw  the  same 
families  there,  yet  the  place  never  grew  old-fashioned  or  staid; 
with  each  succeeding  year  it  became  more  up-to-date,  gayer,  even 
faster.  The  younger  generation  had  taken  the  management  of 
the  social  life  into  its  hands  and  was  ruling  with  a  restless 
abandon.  Its  imperial  sway  could  not  be  checked  by  the  doting 
parents. 

The  Allenhurst  Club  itself  was  the  center  of  the  gaiety  of  the 
resort.  There  families  who  cared  little  for  the  seclusion  of  the 
summer  homes  of  Allenhurst  came  and  took  part  in  the  vacation 
festivities  and  there,  too,  even  the  more  conservative  people  of 
the  summer  colony  came  in  the  evening  to  join  in  with  the  others. 

Here,  in  the  fashionable  colony,  year  after  year,  a  matrimonial 
game  was  played.  Never  did  a  season  elapse  without  a  list  of 
approaching  marriage  engagements  and  announcements  that 
would  startle  a  city  society  editor. 

The  Whalens  were  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the  old  regime. 
Each  generation  had  made  them  prouder  and  greater  in  the 
social  world  of  Allenhurst,  but  now  their  line  seemed  about  to 
be  extinguished.  For  Robert  Whalen,  the  one  and  only  heir  of 
the  family  name  and  fortune  seemed  adverse  to  the  social  life 
of  the  summer  resort. 
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Robert  had  graduated  from  Princeton  five  years  before.  He 
had  been  a  fair  student  and  tho'  he  carried  away  no  academic 
honors  or  prizes,  he  took  with  him  the  love  and  friendship  of  his 
classmates.  The  war  came  and  he  had  gone  to  France,  to  return 
months  later  with  all  the  honors  the  government  could  bestow. 
Since  then  he  had  devoted  his  time  to  writing,  especially  about 
the  war,  to  traveling  in  Europe  ,and  "playing"  in  the  great  out- 
doors. He  was  tall  and  dark,  had  large,  unfathomable  grey  eyes, 
and  possessed  a  soul  that  was  alive  to  every  human  interest.  He 
was  a  man's  man.  He  detested  the  sham,  the  artificiality,  the 
'"humbug,"  as  he  termed  it,  of  the  social  life.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  he  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  pleading  of  his  mother 
to  come  to  Allenhurst  and  take  part  in  the  idle  gaiety  of  the 
resort.  For  this  reason  and  one  other.  That  other  was  Patricia, 
whom  he  had  never  met.  Mrs.  Whalen  had  impressed  upon  Bob 
her  wish  to  see  him  safely  married  to  Patricia  Montcastle,  and 
so  he  had  kept  away  from  Allenhurst,  the  abiding  place  of  this 
Nemesis,  as  he  considered  her.  Little  did  he  suspect  her  utter 
aversion  to  him. 

Mrs.  Whalen,  however,  had  at  last  persuaded  her  son  to  come 
down  to  stay  for  a  while  and  he  had  reluctantly  consented. 

The  Montcastles  were  also  among  the  notables  of  the  old 
regime  and  for  many  summers  they  had  been  coming  to  the 
fashionable  resort.  Patricia  had  been  for  three  seasons  the  most 
sought-after  girl  in  the  colony.  She  was  tall  and  slender,  and 
had  a  mass  of  golden  hair,  which  she  wore  bobbed.  Her  large 
blue  eyes  laughed  continually  except  when  there  crept  into  them 
a  very  wise,  knowing,  sad  look,  which  seemed  to  say,  "It's  a  cruel 
old  world,"  but  then  they  would  brighten  up  and  the  laughing 
look  would  return  and  add,  "But  I  like  it,  and  it  really  isn't 
half  bad,  I  know." 

For  three  seasons  every  eligible  young  man  at  the  resort  had 
proposed  to  her,  been  rejected,  and  then  become  Patricia's 
staunch  friend.      Indeed,   she  was   a   favorite   with  everyone   at 
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Allenhurst.  No  wonder  the  colony  was  all  agog  with  anticipa- 
tion when  Mrs.  Montcastle  announced  that  her  daughter  was 
about  to  come  home  from  college  to  stay. 

Mrs.  Montcastle  and  Mrs.  Whalen  had  for  many  years  hoped 
and  planned  that  some  day,  sooner  or  later,  Patricia  and  Bob 
would  meet  and  eventually  marry.  Each  year  since  Patricia's 
debut  Mrs.  Whalen  had  tried  to  induce  her  son  to  come  down 
and  meet  the  "popular  belle"  but  he  had  steadfastly  refused. 
Now  at  last  the  long-wished  for  time  had  come,  for  which  the 
respective  mothers  had  so  hoped. 

The  group  of  people  on  the  veranda  had  somewhat  diminished 
when  a  dark  blue  limousine  drove  up  to  the  porti-cochere,  and  the 
doorman  assisted  a  tall,  bobbed-haired  girl  to  alight. 

"Oh,  mother,  I'm  so  happy,  happy,  happy  to  see  you!"  she 
cried.  As  she  came  to  meet  her  mother,  a  glorious  smile  lighted 
the  girl's  lovely  features.  Patricia  kissed  her  mother  on  each 
cheek  then  full  in  the  mouth,  giving  her  a  fierce  squeeze  as  she 
did  so.  Then  before  another  word  could  pass  between  the  two, 
a  dozen  or  more  young  men  and  a  few  girls  swarmed  out  to  greet 
their  favorite. 

In  the  midst  of  the  laughing  and  welcoming  of  Patricia,  a  taxi 
drove  up  and  deposited  a  well-dressed,  interesting-looking  man 
among  the  chatting,  excited  group.  He  looked  about  him  with 
a  well-poised  air,  then  as  he  started  toward  the  Club  door,  Mrs. 
Whalen  turned  and  gazed  into  the  rather  amused  eyes  of  her  son. 

"Robert!"  she  exclaimed,  "well,  you  did  give  me  a  surprise. 
I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  dear!" 

Robert  leaned  over  and  kissed  his  mother.  "I  caught  an  early 
train  from  the  city.     You  received  my  wire?" 

As  he  was  speaking,  his  mother  had  turned  to  Mrs.  Montcastle 
who  was  standing  nearby. 

"Robert,  I  want  you  to  meet  Mrs.  Montcastle;  my  son  Robert." 
Then  she  turned  to  Patricia  who  was  chatting  enthusiastically 
with  the  group  of  young  men.     The   introductions  were  made 
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all  around.  Bob  bowed  coolly,  as  he  acknowledged  Patricia's 
indifferent,  "Pleased,  I'm  sure." 

Mentally  he  was  taking  note  of  the  frivolous  manner  and 
speech  of  Patricia,  who  had  turned  to  make  a  remark  to  Gerald 
Lorlord.  The  latter  was  devouring  Patricia  with  his  insipid, 
watery  blue  eyes. 

As  Robert  and  Mrs.  Whalen  entered  the  salon  they  encoun- 
tered Elizabeth  Bain.  His  mother  introduced  them  and  Bob  at 
once  recognized  a  serious,  sensible  and  rather  pretty  girl.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  whatever  happened  he  could  never 
care  for  Patricia.      She  was  more  of  a  butterfly  than  he  had 

expected  to  find. 

*  *  *  *  *  -si- 

It  had  been  a  week  since  Bob  and  Patricia  arrived.     Dinner 

was  over  and  the  strains  from  the  orchestra  of  a  popular  valse 

floated  out  through  the  French  windows  to  where  Bob  and  his 

mother  sat  in  earnest  conversation.     Mrs.  Whalen  was  speaking. 
"But,  Robert,  I  can't  understand  why  you  have  taken  such  a 

dislike  to  Patricia.     Mrs.  Montcastle  and  I  had  always  hoped, 

even  planned  that  you  and  she  would — er — like  each  other,  and 

eventually  marry." 

Robert  looked  annoyed.     "But  mother,  you  must  realize  that 

I  have  a  right  to  choose  my  own  wife — and — " 

Mrs.    Whalen's   eyes   widened.      "Bob,"   she   exclaimed,   "you 

haven't  met  some  one!     You  don't  care  for  that  horrid  little  bore, 

Elizabeth  Bain,  why — " 

His  amused  laugh  seemed  to  reassure  his  mother,  and  then  he 

added,  "I'm  not  thinking  of  marriage,  mother,  so  don't  fret  your 

self." 

As   he   finished,   he   rose,   affectionately   patting  his   mother's 

shoulder.     As  several  older  persons  approached  Mrs.  Whalen, 

Robert  excused  himself  and  went  to  join  Elizabeth  Bain,  who 

stood  not  far  from  them,  looking  out  over  the  lake  at  the  rising 

moon. 
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At  the  opposite  end  of  the  spacious  veranda,  a  conversation 
was  going  on  similar  to  the  one  which  had  just  taken  place 
between  Robert  and  Mrs.  Whalen.  Mrs.  Montcastle  was  saying 
to  Patricia,  "Pat,  dear,  it  seems  so  strange  to  me  that  you  do 
not  like  Robert  Whalen.  Why  is  it  you  object  so  to  him?" 
Mrs.  Montcastle  used  a  pleading  tone  as  she  asked  this  question. 

Patricia  threw  back  her  blonde  head  and  reflected  a  moment 
before  she  answered. 

"Oh,  mother,  you  can't  understand.  He's  not  like  my  other 
'play-mates.'  No  life,  no  pep— like  the  others.  And  the  horrid, 
indifferent  way  he  treats  me!"  Here  Patricia's  voice  became 
haughty  with  the  idea  of  her  hurt  pride.  "Why,  mother,  he's 
positively  rude,  and — and  I  hate  him,"  she  finished  vehemently. 

Mrs.  Montcastle  resumed  a  quiet,  docile  tone.  "Pat,  it  has 
been  such  a  disappointment  to — to  me  and  to  Mrs.  Whalen.  We 
had  so  hoped  that  some  day  you  and  Robert  would  join  our  two 
families." 

"That's  just  it,"  exclaimed  Patricia,  "that's  the  main  trouble! 
For  the  past  three  years  all  I've  heard  has  been  Robert  Whalen. 
Why,  I  knew  him  before  I  ever  saw  him  and  I  have  hated  him 
all  the  time.  That's  what  all  your  planning  has  done.  I  hate 
him  now;"  she  emphasized  the  last  word.  Her  face  was  flushed 
as  she  turned  to  her  mother  and  saw  the  hurt  look  there. 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "forgive  me."  Patricia  bent  and 
kissed  her  mother,  then   added,  "Gerald  is  waiting  for  me." 

With  her  usual  graceful  walk  she  went  to  meet  Gerald  who 
was  emerging  from  one  of  the  French  windows.  He  noticed  the 
gleam  in  her  blue  eye  and  her  flushed  face. 

"Anything  wrong,  Pat?"  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"What  do  you  say,  honey,  to  a  little  canoeing?"  he  continued. 

Pat  assented. 
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Ideal  lake  is  in  reality  a  chain  of  small  lakes.  On  summer 
nights  there  are  many  who  prefer  the  peaceful  quiet  of  the  water 
to  the  gayer  amusements  which  Allenhurst  offers. 

Patricia  seated  herself  among  the  many  soft  cushions  with  a 
delicious  little  laugh.  As  the  canoe  shoved  off  she  began  to  play 
softly  on  a  guitar  which  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 

The  lake  was  quite  dark  except  for  the  big  silver  moon,  which 
now  and  then  came  out  from  behind  a  summer  cloud. 

Romance  was  in  the  air  and  in  the  heart  of  Patricia.  She  sang 
softly  as  she  gazed  fixedly  at  Gerald  through  the  intervening 
darkness.  Consciously  she  began  to  study  him  and  to  analyze 
her  attitude  and  feelings  toward  him.  She  liked  him  and  in  spite 
of  his  inaneness,  he  was  more  congenial  than  the  other  men  she 
had  met.  He  amused  her  with  his  silly,  lively  chatter,  but  at 
times  he  became  tiresome.  This  she  did  not  hold  against  him, 
for  sooner  or  later,  she  had  found  all  men  bores.  She  had  almost 
given  up  hope  of  finding  anyone  who  could  satisfy  the  great 
hunger  for  love  in  her  heart,  and  as  she  studied  Gerald,  she 
knew  that  he  did  not  measure  up  to  her  dream-man,  yet  she 
supposed — . 

Gerald  interrupted  her  train  of  thought,  and  from  his  question 
he  seemed  to  have  been  reading  her  mind. 

"I  say,  dearie,  how  about  my  answer?  Are  you  ever  going 
to  marry  me?"  His  tone  was  the  same  that  he  used  when  he 
asked  when  they  would  play  their  next  set  of  tennis. 

"Uh — huh,"  cooed  Patricia,  "some  day  maybe."  Her  eyes  had 
a  mischievous  twinkle  as  she  continued,  "if  nothing  better  turns 
up."  Altho'  her  voice  was  laughing  and  her  manner  playful 
there  was  an  underlying  sincerity  in  her  words. 

"All  right,  sweetie,"  he  responded,  in  his  good-natured  voice, 
"let's  put  it  that  way.  If  neither  of  us  gets  better  suited  by 
the  end  of  the  summer,  how  about  announcing  our  engagement?" 
Patricia  pretended  to  pout.  "You're  not  very  flattering,  horrid 
boy,"  she  reprimanded,  "but  it's  a  go,"  and  she  threw  back  her 
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pretty  head  with  a  characteristic  movement  and  buried  herself 
deeper  in  the  soft  pillows,  and  began  to  sing  a  rollicking  little 
tune. 

She  had  hardly  begun  when  the  sound  of  the  racing  engine  of 
a  motor  boat  came  suddenly  down  the  lake.  Pat  sat  up  in  time 
to  see  the  speeding  boat  coming  full  in  their  direction.  She 
called  to  Gerald  to  steer  to  the  right.  The  searchlight  on  the 
swift  moving  launch  flashed  upon  the  slow  moving  canoe.  Then 
the  large  boat  swerved  from  its  course,  in  an  attempt  to  avoid 
a  collision,  but  instead  it  crashed  headlong  into  the  side  of  the 
canoe.  Several  screams  and  exclamations  sounded  through  the 
darkness,  as  the  engine  of  the  motor  boat  stopped  with  a  dull 
chug.  The  moon  was  under  a  cloud,  and  the  water  and  air  were 
black.  A  man  in  white  flannels,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
threw  off  his  coat  and  jumped  overboard.  A  few  strokes  and  he 
had  reached  Patricia,  who  was  struggling  to  free  herself  from 
the  shattered  canoe.  He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  started  for  the 
motor  boat  a  few  yards  away. 

Gerald  had  been  hurled  some  distance  by  the  crash,  and  as  he 
recovered  himself  he  started  in  Pat's  direction. 

"Pat!"  he  called  in  a  rather  shaken  voice,  "are  you  all  right?" 

"She  is  safe,"  answered  the  man  in  white  flannels.  As  he  lifted 
Pat  into  the  motor  boat,  she  recognized  Robert  Whalen  as  her 
rescuer.     In  the  boat  also  was  Elizabeth  Bain. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  Robert  was  saying.  "It  was  all  our  fault,  but 
I  caught  sight  of  you  too  late  to  avoid  a  collision."  "Are  you 
hurt?"  he  asked  as  he  saw  Pat  wince.  She  felt  a  keen,  sharp 
pain  in  her  ankle  as  she  tried  to  turn  her  foot,  and  frowned. 

"I  believe  my  ankle  is  a  little  bruised,"  she  said  coolly. 

Gerald  had  reached  the  boat  by  this  time  and  was  feeling  a 
cut  just  below  his  left  eye. 

"Gosh,  that  was  a  jolly  little  shake  up!"  he  exclaimed;  then 
he  saw  Bob  bending  over  Pat,  bandaging  up  her  ankle  with  an 
improvised  dressing.     "I  say  Pat,  are  you  hurt?" 
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Patricia  motioned  to  her  ankle  and  shook  her  head. 

"No,  just  a  little  scratch,  I  guess"  but  her  eyes  betrayed  her 
pain. 

She  watched  Bob  eagerly  as  he  bound  up  her  fast  swelling 
ankle.  His  face  was  very  close  to  hers  now  and  she  could  not 
but  think  how  very  strong  and  handsome  he  looked  in  the  dim 
moonlight,  with  the  cool  drops  of  water  on  his  fresh  skin  and 
his  black  shining  hair.  The  moon  had  come  out  from  behind 
the  cloud,  and  once  again  the  night  was  lovely.  As  Bob  finished, 
he  turned  and  looked  at  Pat,  who  was  looking  up  at  him.  In 
his  eyes  she  saw  an  expression  she  had  never  seen  before. 

While  Bob  was  attending  to  Pat's  ankle,  Elizabeth  Bain  was 
sympathizing  with  Gerald,  and  washing  the  bloody  cut  below  his 
eye.  The  latter  was  mentally  taking  note  of  how  very  gentle  and 
soothing  was  Elizabeth  Bain's  personality,  and  how  unusually 
soft  were  her  brown  little  hands. 


One  night  three  weeks  after  the  motor  boat  accident,  Patricia 
was  seated  on  the  deserted  veranda  of  the  Club,  looking  out  over 
the  lake  and  watching  the  people  stroll  in  and  out  along  the 
paths  of  the  wooded  park  surrounding  the  water.  As  she  gazed 
here  and  there,  her  glance  fell  upon  Gerald  and  Elizabeth  Bain, 
getting  into  a  canoe.  She  raised  her  eyebrows,  shrugged  her 
dainty  shoulders  and  laughed  lightly.  "Guess  he's  forsaken  you, 
Patsy,"  she  said  aloud. 

In  the  weeks  that  had  followed  the  accident,  she  had  not  seen 
Gerald  as  much  as  before.  Her  ankle  had  been  badly  hurt  and 
she  had  been  forced  to  sit  hour  after  hour,  while  the  other  young 
people  of  the  resort  danced  and  frolicked.  Gerald  had  tried  to 
stay  with  her  and  talk,  but  after  the  first  week  he  had  given  up 
and  joined  in  the  sports,  with  Elizabeth  Bain  as  his  companion. 
Patricia  did  not  blame  him.  She  understood.  He  loved  life  and 
gaiety  too  well. 
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It  was  at  these  times  when  she  had  been  left  alone  that  Bob 
had  sought  her  out.  He  had  been  with  her  much  during  the 
three  weeks  that  had  passed,  and  she  had  grown  to  like  his  com- 
panionship in  spite  of  his  calm  indifference  and  impersonal  atti- 
tude toward  her.  Still  she  continued  her  persistent  dislike  for 
the  man  himself,  she  thought. 

As  she  sat  looking  out  at  the  picturesque  little  scene  before 
her,  she  smiled  wistfully.  Romance  had  again  taken  possession 
of  her  heart  but  there  was  still  no  one  to  fill  its  emptiness.  She 
began  to  dream  and  build  her  castles  in  the  air.  Then  with  a 
sigh  she  leaned  back  and  closed  her  eyes.  All  her  air  castles 
were  tumbling  down  around  her. 

Thus  she  remained  until  a  low  footstep  behind  her  chair 
aroused  her.  She  did  not  open  her  eyes  but  she  could  feel 
someone's  eyes  upon  her.  Her  heart  began  to  beat  rapidly  and 
her  brain  whirled;  perhaps  this  was  her  dream  man.  She  opened 
her  eyes  from  her  semi-sleep  and  met  the  gaze  of  Robert  Whalen. 

"Won't  you  sit  down,  Bob?"  she  said,  with  the  color  rising 
in  her  cheeks.     "I  feel  so  lonely." 

Never  before  had  she  spoken  so  personally  to  him,  and  now 
she  checked  herself.  He  looked  puzzled  as  he  sat  down  close 
to  her. 

"Are  you  dancing  tonight?"  he  questioned. 

"No."  Pat  shook  her  blonde  head.  "The  doctor  says  if  I  am 
to  go  to  the  Masquerade  Ball  here  tomorrow  night  I  must  keep 
off  my  foot  until  then."  Pat  hesitated.  "Then,  too,  Gerald  has 
deserted  me."  She  pointed  to  a  canoe  just  moving  along  the 
lake's  edge. 

"We're  both  deserted,  it  seems,"   and  Bob's  eyes  twinkled. 

They  had  not  talked  long  when  Pat  said,  "Guess  I'll  run  along 
to  bed  'cause  I'm  tired,  and  tomorrow  night  will  be  an  all-night 
party." 

As  she  left  him,  Bob  joined  his  mother  in  the  salon. 
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"I'm  glad  to  have  seen  you  and  Pat  together  of  late,  and  to 
note  that  you're  not  devoting  so  much  time  to  that  insipid  little 
person,  Elizabeth  Bain."  Mrs.  Whalen  was  getting  back  again 
to  her  former  plan. 

"See  here,  mother  mine,  please  don't  start  on  me  again.  I 
like  Pat  fine,  she's  not  the  little  fool  I  thought  her,  but  as  for 
my  ever  caring — or  her  caring  for — me — well."  He  stopped. 
"Let's  not  discuss  it." 


The  next  night  the  Club  was  a  buzzing  mass  of  people,  all 
garbed  in  costumes  of  every  kind  and  country  and  all  masked. 
As  the  music  began,  Pat,  dressed  as  Cinderella,  came  down  the 
wides  stairs,  where  she  was  met  by  Gerald  dressed  as  Robin  Hood. 
He  took  her  hand  and  turned  to  the  dance  floor. 

"I  never  would  have  known  you,"  she  said.  "What  happened 
to  your  Prince  Charming  costume?" 

"It's  the  darned  costumer's  fault — sent  this  one  to  me  by  mis- 
take.    Some  other  fellow  got  mine,  I  guess." 

He  took  Pat  in  his  arms  and  they  began  to  dance. 

During  the  evening  Pat  saw  little  of  Gerald,  but  she  did  not 
miss  him.  Her  usual  popularity  was  eclipsed.  She  was  happy 
and  her  face  was  flushed  with  happiness  beneath  the  domino 
mask.  Especially  did  her  heart  beat  when  a  tall,  silent  man, 
in  the  costume  of  Prince  Charming,  danced  with  her.  She  was 
with  him  when  the  intermission  came. 

"Have  you  seen  Robin  Hood?"  she  appealed  to  her  masked 
escort. 

He  shook  his  head.  Then  seeing  her  distress,  he  spoke  in  a 
muffled,  unfamiliar  voice. 

"I  can't  find  my  Bo  Peep,"  he  said,  "so  won't  you — " 

He  did  not  finish.  Mrs.  Montcastle  came  toward  Pat.  Pat 
excused  herself  from  Prince  Charming. 
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"Pat,"  said  Mrs.  Montcastle,  "here's  a  note  for  you  from 
Gerald.  I  found  it  in  your  box."  Handing  Pat  the  note,  she 
smiled  and  passed  on. 

As  Pat  read  the  note,  her  face  grew  scarlet  beneath  the  mask, 
then  smilingly  she  turned  to  her  escort. 

"Robin  Hood  has  gone,"  she  said. 

They  walked  out  on  the  veranda  and  Pat  turned  to  her  com- 
panion as  he  started  down  the  steps. 

"Please,  I  have  a  bad  ankle;  I  had  rather  sit  down." 

Prince  Charming  smiled  down  at  her  through  the  tiny  slits 
in  his  mask.  "I  have  a  car,  would  you  venture  out  with  an 
unknown — "  he  did  not  finish. 

She  hesitated,  then  nodded.  Her  companion  led  the  way  to 
where  a  shining,  brand  new  car  stood.  Pat  gasped  as  he  helped 
her  in. 

"Where  to?"  he  said. 

"To  Fairyland,  Dreamland,  oh,  anywhere  but  here."  Pat's 
voice  was  soft,  and  she  spoke  with  an  air  of  make-believe,  but 
there  was  a  note  of  abandonment  underneath. 

The  car  started  off  in  the  direction  of  the  great  pine  woods 
surrounding  Allenhurst.  As  the  houses  flew  by,  even  the  out- 
lying ones  passing  out  of  sight,  Pat's  heart  began  to  beat  rapidly. 
She  felt  a  delicious  little  thrill  in  being  alone  with  this  man,  and 
away  from  the  buzzing  crowd. 

When  they  reached  the  big  woods,  the  man  turned  toward  her, 
and  they  slowed  down. 

"Shall  we  go  back?"  he  asked. 

"No,  no,  please,  not  yet."  Pat's  voice  seemed  almost  pleading. 
Prince  Charming  smiled  and  the  little  racer  shot  forward. 

They  had  been  driving  for  a  long  time  in  the  dense  blackness 
of  the  forest,  when  the  wind  began  to  blow  and  dark,  threatening 
clouds  gathered  in  the  narrow  opening  above  the  tall  trees.  Then 
with  a  zig  zag  streak  of  light  across  the  sky  and  a  roaring  peal 
of  thunder,  the  storm  broke. 
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Prince  Charming  slowed  up  and  started  to  turn,  but  Pat  put 
her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"We  can't  make  Allenhurst,  we'd  better  go  up  the  road  to 
Rossfeston  Inn.     It's  not  far.    We  can  stay  there  until  it  is  over." 

"I'd  better  put  up  the  curtains  or  we'll  be  drenched." 

This  was  accomplished  and  the  little  car  sped  through  the 
woods  as  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents. 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  a  cannon-like  sound  shook  the 
earth,  followed  by  a  sharp  report  and  a  flash  of  lightning,  and 
an  enormous  pine  tree  fell  across  the  road,  not  ten  yards  in  front 
of  the  racer.  "Great  God!"  exclaimed  the  man,  as  he  jammed 
on  the  brakes,  just  in  time  to  save  the  almost  inevitable  crash. 

Patricia  turned.  "Oh,  Bob!"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  buried  her 
face  on  his  shoulder,  "I'm  so  frightened!" 

Turning  towards  her,  he  lifted  the  mask  from  his  face. 
"Darling—"  then  he  checked  himself.  "It's  all  right,  Pat,"  he 
finished  as  he  patted  her  golden  hair.  He  could  feel  her  body 
tremble  slightly  as  she  nestled  closer  to  him.  Then  he  raised 
her  head  with  his  hand. 

"You  knew  me  all  the  time,"  he  said,  half  surprised,  as  he 
looked  into  her  eyes  from  which  the  domino  had  fallen. 

She  nodded.  Then  before  she  realized  it  she  was  in  his  arms 
and  he  was  holding  her  close  to  him.  She  could  feel  the  pound- 
ing of  his  heart. 

"Cinderella,  sweetheart,  I  love  you,  and  you  can't  hate  me," 
he  whispered  in  her  ear. 

"I  never  have,  Prince  Charming,"  and  she  yielded  to  his 
embrace. 

He  drew  her  closer  and  the  hunger  for  love  she  had  wanted 
so  long  was  satisfied.  They  had  forgotten  the  storm  outside. 
They  had  forgotten  everything  but  their  new-found  love. 

The  storm  had  begun  to  subside  when  Pat  held  out  an  enve- 
lope addressed  to  her.  "Look,  I  had  forgotten  this.  Read  it," 
she  said  as  Bob  took  it. 
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Slowly  he  began  aloud: 

"Dear  Pat:  Forgive  me!  Elizabeth  and  I  have 
gone  to  the  city  via  Rev.  Bartell's  house.  Knew 
you  cared  for  Bob  all  along.     See  you  soon. 

Gerald." 

Bob's  eyes  widened.  "Well,  I'll  be  da — ,"  but  before  he  could 
finish,  a  light  laugh  from  Pat  stopped  him. 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  she  said,  "how  very  well  our  mamma's 
plans  worked." 

Bob  drew  her  closer  and  kissed  her. 


Dusk 

Soft  sky  that  melts  into  the  purpling  gloom; 

Hushed  sounds  and  muffled  voices  in  the  night; 
A  single  star  that  shivers  by  itself; 

Wan  loneliness  and  hungering — then  a  light. 
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On  the  street  that  I  travel  every  day 

Going  to  and  from  my  work 

I  see  many  houses. 

There  is  one  that  is  tall  and  brown  and  cold; 

The  wind  has  whipt  every  leaf  from  the  trees  of  its  yard, 

The  lawns  are  bare. 

And  I  hasten  past  its  iron  fence  with  the  iron  watch  dog 

At  the  gate. 

The  next  house  is  small,  with  geraniums  in  the  window  boxes, 

And  prim  neat  hedges,  which  look  as  if 

They  had  just  had  their  faces  washed,  and  hair  cut, 

Like  small  boys. 

The  roof  is  low  and  there  is  smoke  curling  up  from  the  chimney. 

The  Church  stands  nearby  with  grey  stone  walls; 

They  might  seem  haughty  if  it  were  not  for  the  ivy, 

Clinging  and  nestling  all  around. 

These  walls  are  made  up  of  memories; 

Baptisms,  weddings,  funerals  have  all  taken  place  here. 

I  almost  tiptoe  by  it,  not  entirely  because  I  am  afraid, 

But  because  I  hold  in  great  reverence  this  House  of  God. 

Next  I  pass  an  old,  old  house, 

It  has  no  color,  but  I  think  the  dusty  columns, 

In  front,  were  once  shiny  white. 

Music  from  funny  music  boxes  and  darky  orchestras 

Must  have  once  echoed  through  those  high  ceilinged  halls. 

I  wonder  if  the  old  lady  with  snowy  white  hair, 

Who  sits  always,  season  in  and  season  out, 

By  the  same  window,  knitting, 

Cannot  hear  sometimes  faint  strains  of  that  music. 

The  next  house  is  a  brick  building, 

The  shape  of  a  shoe  box, 

Which  seems  made  up  entirely  of  windows  and  doors. 
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Here  many  merry-eyed  children 

Come  to  school. 

When  I  pass  at  noon  the  whole  yard  around 

Seems  to  be  a  seething  mass  of  humanity, 

Kicking,  roaring,  jumping,  laughing,  weeping,  running, 

Doing  everything  that  it  is  possible  for  children  to  do. 

They  over  exhaust  their  voices,  but  they  have  only  a  little  time 

'Til  they  must  be  quiet  again. 

At  the  corner  there  is  a  little  low  house 

That  is  neither  old  nor  new. 

Hollyhocks  and  morning  glories  seem  eternally  to  bloom  there, 

And  the  air  is  full  of  the  busy  humming  of  the  bees. 

There  is  no  large  lawn  in  front  of  this  house,  and  it  is  built 

Almost  out  in  the  street. 

It's  door  step  is  worn  down  with  the  passing  over  it 

Of  many  feet. 

Sometimes  when  I  am  tired,  I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  go  there, 

To  sit  by  the  fireside,  and  rest. 

Surely  if  so  many  people  pass  through  that  door,  I  too  would 

be  welcome. 
Some  day  I  will  go  in,  I  know, 

To  that  little  low  house  that  is  neither  old  nor  new, 
With  its  worn  door  step. 
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%$t  Influence  of  09otring  pictures 

OVING  pictures  have  become  as  much  a  part  of  the 
average  American's  life  as  football  is  of  the  college 
athlete's  or  golf  of  the  modern  business  man's. 
Their  influence  is  universal  and  deep-rooted.  Be- 
cause they  are  to  some  extent  an  expression  of  the  people  them- 
selves, they  are  an  integral  part  of  people's  lives  and  as  such 
are  a  vital  factor  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Whether  or  not 
they  work  for  the  general  good  of  the  public  is  a  much  disputed 
question.  In  estimating  the  worth  of  moving  pictures,  two  facts 
must  be  considered;  first,  that  movies  have  different  effects  on 
the  various  classes  and  types  of  society,  and  secondly  that  the 
various  pictures  presented  cause  different  effects. 

All  movies,  however,  have  some  educational  value,  for  every 
one.  Both  young  and  old  derive  information  in  a  general  way 
from  the  pictures  they  see,  which  present  for  them  scenes  and 
settings  from  all  over  the  world.  The  educational  films  pre- 
pared especially  to  increase  the  public's  fund  of  knowledge  are 
admirable  in  motive,  and  undoubtedly  give  much  valuable  in- 
formation, but  unfortunately  seem  to  be  little  appreciated  by 
audiences.  The  younger  members,  particularly,  grow  restive 
during  films  of  this  nature  and  fail  to  absorb  what  they  see. 
The  practical  nature  of  these  films  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  their  unpopularity.  It  is  difficult  to  become  interested  in 
methods  of  manufacturing  in  far-off  Japan.  The  influence,  then, 
that  movies  exert  as  a  source  of  education  is  beneficial  whether 
the  individual  is  consciously  informed,  as  in  the  case  of  Pathe 
Weekly  films,  or  unconsciously,  as  in  the  case  of  the  average 
movie  and  the  general  knowledge  derived  from  it. 

The  melodramatic  plays  exert  probably  the  deepest  influence 
and  are  the  most  injurious,  especially  to  children,  and  to  the 
ignorant.     These  plays  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  children  and 
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excite  their  impressionistic  minds  in  an  unhealthy  manner. 
The  children  do  not  understand  the  complicated  plots,  but  are 
excited  by  the  horrors  depicted  and  frightened  by  the  scenes  of 
violence.  The  uneducated,  too,  are  deeply  impressed  by  these 
sensational  plays.  They  regard  them  seriously  and  apply  what 
they  see  to  their  own  lives.  It  is  even  believed  that  many  crimes 
are  instigated  by  movies  which  reveal  the  secrets  of  clever 
criminals. 

Comedies  need  hardly  to  be  considered,  as  they  make  little  or 
no  impression  on  anybody.  Children  enjoy  them,  but  even  they 
become  weary  of  the  utterly  foolish  and  prolonged  comic  films. 
Occasionally  a  comedy  is  presented  which  contains  the  elements 
of  humor,  and  it  is  always  heartily  received.  The  various  classes 
are  relatively  disgusted  with  comedies;  to  the  higher  educated 
they  are  intolerable;  and  so  on  down  to  the  uneducated,  to  whom 
they  are  slightly  amusing. 

A  great  many  plays  and  famous  novels  have  been  made  into 
movies.  Such  plays  have  both  good  and  bad  effects.  They  are 
beneficial  in  that  they  give  the  material  of  the  book  or  play  to 
the  audience,  but  harmful  in  that  they  often  present  the  story 
so  poorly  that  the  original  beauty  and  perfection  is  lost. 

For  the  majority  of  people  movies  are  only  a  pastime,  for- 
gotten soon  after  leaving  the  theatre.  To  some  few,  however, 
they  are  the  means  of  bringing  pleasure  and  radiance  into  other- 
wise drab  and  colorless  lives.  And  those  whose  imaginations 
crave  new  scenes  and  ideas  to  dwell  upon,  delight  in  the  magic 
of  Movie-land,  which  transports  them  from  wonder  to  wonder, 
and  leaves  them  with  new  things  to  dream  about. 

This  last  influence  alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  existence 
of  movies,  but  others  have  also  been  discussed,  and  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  merits  of  movies  more  than  counterbalance  the 
demerits. 


The  war  has  played  havoc  with  the  European  nations,  and 
especially  in  the  institutions  for  the  education  and  training  of 
young  men  and  women.  Europe  must  train  another  generation 
of  skilled  workers,  thinkers,  and  professional  men,  individuals 
who  are  to  be  her  future  leaders  in  the  rebuilding  of  a  "shat- 
tered international  structure."  In  Russia,  since  1914,  fully 
30,000  doctors  have  died  from  war  and  pestilence.  The  students 
attending  the  colleges  and  universities  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  in  the  countries  of  Czechoslavokia,  Estonia,  Lotvia,  Lith- 
urania,  Turkey,  Switzerland,  Asia  Minor,  France,  Germany,  and 
Hungary,  are  seeking  education  under  almost  prohibitory  condi- 
tions of  physical  suffering  and  privation.  There  is  an  immense 
ambition  and  a  fine  courage  shown  by  these  students.  The  price 
they  pay  for  knowledge  is  unbelievably  heavy.  They  are  ill- 
fed,  ill-housed,  ill-clothed,  and  many  of  them  are  working  to 
support  themselves  that  they  may  study. 

The  appeal  for  relief  being  put  to  the  men  and  women  of 
American  colleges  by  the  Student's  Fellowship  Fund,  is  an  appeal 
from  student  to  fellow-student,  and  a  challenge  to  their  real 
belief  and  faith  in  education.  Secretary  Hoover  says,  "  I  am 
impressed  that  there  is  no  greater  service  that  can  be  performed 
than  that  of  keeping  alive  the  institutions  through  which  the  real 
advancement  and  social  recovery  of  Europe  must  arise."  The 
Student  Fellowship  Fund,  which  did  enormous  good  last  year, 
is  asking  for  $500,000  to  pay  for  food,  medical  supplies,  books, 
and  proper  housing  and  clothing  for  the  struggling  European 
students.  This  is  a  call  to  be  answered  by  American  students 
in  dollars  and  cents.  — J.  G.,  '23. 
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^MDem  (Sotoernment  association 

The  new  self-government,  having  been  voted  upon,  and  having 
passed  practically  unanimously,  is  now  in  effect,  and  is  suc- 
ceeding very  well,  on  the  whole.  With  this  step  taken,  we  shall 
see  to  it  that  we  do  not  slip  backward  in  any  way.  This  means 
an  overthrow  of  all  the  old  incorrect  ideas  of  the  spirit  of  Student 
Government,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  on  a  strictly  honor 
basis.  We  have  been  thinking  of  that  word,  honor,  a  great  deal 
lately,  and  wondering  if  people  have  anywhere  near  the  same 
idea  of  it.  We  think  a  person's  honor  is  his  most  precious  pos- 
session. "Who  steals  my  purse,"  you  know.  We  think  every 
gentleman  is  innately  and  absolutely  honorable.  That  is,  he 
would  rather  flunk  an  exam  than  cheat  his  way  through  it;  he 
would  prefer  a  sound  thrashing  to  lying  his  way  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty, and  would  rather  die  than  let  an  innocent  person  suffer 
unjustly  for  his  wrong-doing.  He  holds  his  honor  dearer  than 
anything  else,  and  he  guards  the  honor  of  other  people  when  it 
is  falsely  slandered,  as  if  it  were  his  own.  Why  even  in  the  time 
of  Richard  Lovelace,  in  the  17th  century,  and  before  that,  the 
ideal  of  personal  honor  was  held  high.  You  know,  he  says  to 
his  sweetheart: 

"I   could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honor  more." 

Now  it  is  not  only  personal  honor  that  is  rated  highly,  though 
it  is  the  basis  of  all  other  honor.  Personal  honor  forms  the 
honor  of  the  social  group;  there  is  honor  in  keeping  engage- 
ments, and  in  all  sorts  of  social  duties.  After  all,  it  is  just  a 
question  of  being  honest  with  yourself  and  with  others,  and  of 
showing  consideration  and  thoughtfulness.  The  honor  of  the 
social  group  forms  the  honor  of  larger  groups,  which  in  turn 
combine  to  form  the  ideal  of  honor  of  the  nation.     Thus  honor 
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between  nations — think  of  it! — can  be  traced  down  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  make  up  those  nations,  and  if  their  standards  are 
low,  their  countries  will  have  low  standards  of  honor. 

If  you  are  ever  tempted  to  do  a  dishonorable  thing,  however 
small  it  seems,  remember  that  it  is  bound  to  effect  your  character. 
"Murder  will  out,"  and  you  will  always  be  pointed  out  as  a 
Sweet  Briar  girl,  so  that  in  the  end  it  will  injure  not  only  your- 
self, but  your  college.     Don't  forget  this: 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  doth  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 


Do  you  like  to  work  with  children?  If  so,  there  is  ample 
opportunity  for  you  to  find  something  of  that  kind  to  do  around 
Sweet  Briar.  Parties  walk  to  the  Indian  Mission  to  play  with 
the  children  there,  who,  know  few  games  except  what  we  teach 
them,  and  whose  lives  are  joyless  except  for  what  we  put  into 
them.  Signs  are  posted  whenever  there  are  to  be  walks  either 
to  the  Mission  or  to  the  Coolwell  school,  another  place  in  which 
Y.  W.  is  interested.  Then  there  is  the  Sweet  Briar  Sunday- 
School,  held  regularly  every  Sunday  afternoon  for  the  children 
on  the  place.  Clubs  for  the  little  boys  and  girls  are  also  to  be 
started  soon,  if  leaders  can  be  found  who  are  interested  in  the 
work.  These  are  important  things  to  the  children  as  well  as  to 
us,  and  you,  who  do  not  know  them,  cannot  realize  how  much 
they  count  on  our  help.  If  you  are  interested,  really,  in  children, 
in  their  minds,  their  plays,  their  training,  won't  you  find  your 
niche — it  is  waiting  for  you — and  take  up  the  work  that  needs 
you  so?     The  names  of  the  Cabinet  members  are  in  the  little 
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Y.  W.  handbook,  and  any  member  of  the  cabinet  can  tell  you 
what  you  wish  to  know  about  the  work  of  the  Association,  or 
can  tell  you  how  to  find  out,  if  it  does  not  come  within  her  field 
of  activity. 

Classes  for  the  waitresses  are  being  held,  and  they  have  their 
regular  Y.  W.  services  every  Sunday  night  at  eight  o'clock,  in 
the  chapel.  This  also  is  very  interesting  work,  and  it  means  a 
lot  to  them  for  us  to  be  interested  in  them.  They  are  girls,  too, 
you  know,  and  like  the  same  things  all  girls  like.  It  isn't  any 
harder  to  lead  their  meetings,  to  talk  to  them,  than  it  is  to  talk 
to  any  other  group  of  girls.  We  need  leaders  for  these  meet- 
ings, too,  girls  who  are  interested  and  earnest. 

These  are  by  no  means  the  only  things  Y.  W.  does;  there  are 
a  great  many  other  things  which  we  have  not  spoken  of  because 
we  want  you  to  think  about  what  we  have  said — and  to  help  us. 
This  is,  after  all,  Sweet  Briar's  Y.  W.,  and  you  can  do  whatever 
you  like  with  it,  and  carry  through  any  job  you  choose  to  under- 
take in  connection  with  it.  Won't  you  let  us  see  what  you  can 
do?     You  must  be  interested  in  some  branch  of  Y.  W. 
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athletic* 

l£>ockep 

The  hockey  season  has  been  very  successful;  the  interclass 
games  were  played  off  quickly,  the  teams  being  easily  matched, 
and  nearly  every  game  resulting  in  a  tie,  which  had  to  be  played 
off.  The  final  outcome  of  the  series  was  victory  for  the  Junior- 
Freshman  team,  after  a  hard  struggle.  We  were  lucky  enough 
to  get  games  with  both  Westhampton  and  Lynchburg  College 
this  year,  which  aroused  a  good  deal  more  interest  in  athletics. 

The  first  intercollegiate  hockey  game  of  the  season  was  played 
with  Lynchburg  College  on  Saturday,  November  12,  on  the 
opponent's  field,  each  team  being  supported  by  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  crowd.  The  game  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Lynch- 
burg College.  Throughout  the  game,  the  S.  B.  eleven  showed 
superior  team  work  and  training.  The  Lynchburg  team  put  up 
a  splendid  defense,  but  were  not  able  to  break  through  the  S.  B. 
forward  line.  The  S.  B.  team  was  in  splendid  form,  due  largely 
to  Miss  Carrington's  thorough  coaching. 

Line-up  of  S.  B.  team: — C,  Taylor;  L.  I.,  Mansfield;  L.  W., 
Mierke;  R.  I.,  Purcell  (captain)  ;  R.  W.,  Smythe;  C.  H.,  Dick- 
son; R.  H.,  Finch;  L.  H.,  Newkirk;  R.  F.,  Fohl;  L.  F.,  Klumph; 
G.,  Long. 

No  subs.  Goals:  Purcell,  2;  Mansfield,  2;  Mierke,  2; 
Taylor,  2.     Score:    S.  B.,  8;  Lynchburg,  0. 

The  game  with  Westhampton  was  played  on  our  own  field. 
Practically  the  whole  college  was  there,  and  many  visitors  came 
out  from  Lynchburg  and  the  colleges  there  to  see  the  game.  It 
rained  hard  in  the  morning,  but  fortunately  the  sun  came  out 
and  dried  off  the  field  before  2:30,  so  that  it  was  not  in  very 
bad   condition.      From   the   first   each   team   was   fighting   hard. 
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Sweet  Briar  made  the  first  goal,  and  the  shouting  sidelines  nearly 
went  crazy.  Westhampton  soon  caught  up,  with  two  goals  to 
her  credit,  and  time  was  called.  The  second  half  was  a  struggle 
mainly  between  our  forwards  and  their  backs.  Time  after 
time  the  forward  line  carried  the  ball  up  the  field,  making 
splendid  runs,  passes,  and  dribbles,  but  we  were  weak  on  goal- 
shooting,  and  their  backs  were  wonderfully  quick  to  form  a  line 
of  defense  in  front  of  the  goal,  sending  the  ball  down  the  field 
again.  Our  team  did  not  do  its  best,  partly  because  of  the  heat 
and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  The  opposing  players  were 
extremely  quick  at  forming,  and  at  recovering  the  ball,  Johnston 
as  right  wing  making  some  very  pretty  runs.  On  our  team, 
Purcell  and  Taylor  did  the  best  work;  our  team  work  was  very 
good.     The  game  was  hard  fought  on  both  sides. 

We  are  hoping  to  play  the  All-Philadelphia  Hockey  Team 
before  long,  having  received  an  invitation  to  do  so  some  time 
before  Christmas.  We  feel  that  it  is  an  honor  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  play  this  team,  and  are  anticipating  it  with  much 
eagerness.  We  are  attempting  to  secure  Miss  Armfield,  of  the 
All-English  Hockey  Team,  to  come  down  for  a  few  days  and 
give  us  instruction  in  "the  gentle  art  of  hocking."  She  is  a 
splendid  player  herself,  and  understands  the  game  thoroughly, 
so  we  would  learn  a  great  deal  from  her,  we  feel  sure.  We  are 
very  proud  of  our  season's  work — may  it  continue  next  year — 
and  congratulate  the  Head  of  Hockey  and  the  officers  of  athletics 
on  the  playing  of  the  team,  their  fine  coaching  by  Miss  Carring- 
ton,  and  the  sporting  spirit  they  have  shown  in  every  game. 

Line-up  of  Sweet  Briar  team: — C,  E.  Taylor;  L.  I.,  Mans- 
field; L.  W.,  Mierke;  R.  I.,  Purcell  (captain) ;  R.  W.,  Smythe; 
C.  H.,  Dickson;  R.  H.,  Finch;  L.  H.,  Newkirk;  R.  F.,  Fohl; 
L.  F.,  Klumph;   G.,  Long.     Substitute:    Walker. 

Goals:    Taylor,  1;   Purcell,  1.     Score:    S.  B.  2;  W.,  3. 
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TBasket&all 

The  Interclass  basketball  games  have  also  been  played  off, 
resulting  in  the  triumph  of  the  Senior-Sophomore  team,  which 
showed  splendid  teamwork  in  each  game.  Plans  are  being  made 
which  point  toward  an  interesting  season  after  Christmas.  Games 
have  been  booked  with  William  and  Mary  College  and  with 
Westhampton,  one  of  which  will  be  played  on  the  home  floor. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
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2E>ramattc0 

On  the  evening  of  Founder's  Day,  Paint  and  Patches  gave  the 
first  dramatic  performance  of  the  season,  and  as  on  most  open- 
ing nights,  the  audience  was  numerous  and  excited.  The  first 
of  the  three  one-act  plays  which  were  given  was  "The  Burglar." 
The  main  parts  were  carried  by  Celia  Marshall,  as  the  charming 
and  very  girlish  young  heroine,  and  Louisa  Newkirk,  as  the 
equally  charming  and  gallant  young  hero.  The  characters  were 
well  sustained,  and  the  acting  was  natural.  The  members  of  the 
cast  were  chosen  well,  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  amusing 
little  play  from  the  beginning. 

Next  came  a  really  lovely  play,  "A  Maker  of  Dreams,"  which 
was  reminiscent  in  a  way  of  "Prunella."  Elizabeth  Pape  made 
a  wistful  little  Pierrette,  and  Bernice  Hulburd  was  fascinating 
in  the  role  of  Pierrot,  while  Hilda  Shroeter  sustained  with 
sympathy  the  difficult  part  of  the  "Maker  of  Dreams."  The  play 
was  artistically  carried  out,  and  we  shall  never  forget  the  splen- 
did way  in  which  the  actors  played  up  to  each  other,  interpret- 
ing their  own  parts  remarkably  well,  and  combining  to  bring 
out  the  spirit  of  the  whole.  This  is  rather  a  hard  play  to  "get 
across"  to  the  audience,  but  fine  coaching  and  the  wonderful 
acting  rendered  that  possible. 

The  third  play,  "Suppressed  Desires,"  was  entirely  different, 
dealing,  as  its  name  implies,  with  psycho-analysis.  Alice  Earley 
took  the  part  of  the  over-psychologized  wife,  and  Mary  Munson 
was  her  distracted  husband.  Katherine  Klumph,  as  the  innocent 
young  married  woman,  their  friend,  played  as  she  dances,  with 
ease,  grace,  and  expression.  All  three  parts  were  well  done, 
and  the  whole  made  an  interesting  study  of  a  "psycho-struck" 
family.  The  plays  were  attractively  presented,  and  we  con- 
gratulate the  President  of  Dramatics  on  the  splendid  result  of 
her  efforts. 
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C&e  Senior  jFoIIies 

A  final  chord —  a  mad  rush — lights  out — then  silence.  All 
hail  the  Senior  Follies  of  1921! 

Across  the  stage  a  large  pink  bow  appears — incidentally,  this 
bow  is  attached  to  a  small  young  person  commonly  known  as 
Grace  Menick,  the  able  manager  of  the  sophomore  end  of  the 
Follies.  The  pink  bow  becomes  engrossed  in  a  magazine  which 
seems  to  produce  a  most  narcotic  effect,  for  suddenly,  as  in  a 
dream,  the  land  of  make-believe  lies  before  our  eyes.  Towered 
battlements  arise,  all  hung  with  soft  white  clouds.  On  her 
throne,  surrounded  by  her  court,  the  fairy  princess,  Djer-Kiss, 
sits  (in  mortal  life,  Elizabeth  Pape).  At  her  order  her  subjects 
come  forth  in  turn,  straight  from  the  pages  of  the  magazine. 
The  skin  you  love  to  touch,  (is  Woodberry's  really  the  secret, 
Annie?);  Fatima  cigarettes;  hose  and  lovely  lingerie;  the  latest 
models  from  Lucile;  the  dainty  bride  of  Community  Silver, 
(Carolyn,  do  we  get  a  bid  to  the  wedding?)  ;  the  Campbell  Kids 
(can't  wait  to  smoke  a  coca-cola  with  you!)  ;  and  Candy  Dolls 
(we  could  say  a  lot  about  you,  Blanche  and  Charlie,  but  we'll 
only  say — you  sure  were  good  enough  to  eat!);  Palm  Olive 
Soap  (and  let  us  state  right  here  what  we  have  suspected  all 
along — Cleopatra  could  have  nothing  on  Gwendolyn ! )  ;  and 
finally,  beautiful  and  haughty  Peacock  Powder  proudly  struts 
across  our  vision  (Mabel,  Mabel,  you  do  it  to  the  manner  born!). 
— "Oh,  we,  oh  us,  oh  you,"  we'll  say  no  other  "ads."  will  do! 

Page  Miss  Mierke  and  Miss  Walker!  There  is  just  one  little 
question  we  want  to  ask  you.  Where  is  the  little  bird  that  told 
you  all  this  scandal?  We  want  to  put  salt  on  his  tail,  too! 
And  then  the  movies!  Mierke  and  Beulah,  we're  sure  the  fair 
heroine  appreciated  your  heart-pangs  when  she  was  in  the  clutch 
of  the  wicked  villian!  And  the  only  fault  we  can  find  in  your 
strenuous  applause  is  that  all  those  perfectly  good  peanuts  were 
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wasted!  Aha,  Fiske,  your  future  is  provided  for — an  ivory- 
tickler  in  a  movie  palace;  but  we  hope  you  won't  treat  'em  all 
as  roughly  as  you  did  Gert! 

There  is  not  much  that  mere  laymen  can  say  about  the  very 
unusual  and  charming  doll  dance  that  Margaret  Mierke  and 
Katherine  Klumph  gave,  but  we  surely  did  enjoy  it. 

And  as  for  the  chorus — Trot,  we  never  dreamed  we  had  an 
Al  Jolsen  in  our  midst!  And  oh,  Lillias,  why  aren't  you  a  man! 
Of  course  we're  glad  you  are  not,  for  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  have  a  broken  heart,  but  you  surely  would  "make  'em  fall!" 
And  as  for  the  other  members  of  the  chorus,  especially  the  ladies, 
we  were  thrilled  beyond  measure  with  their  loveliness.  Lillias 
and  Lillie  carried  off  the  laurels  with  their  dance,  which  was 
mighty  pretty,  and  extremely  well  done.  Oh,  there's  no  doubt 
about  it,  Ziegfeld  would  have  been  simply  emerald  hued,  could 
he  have  seen  them  all.  In  fact,  we  think  we  rather  liked  the 
Senior  Follies! 
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international  ^Relationship  Club 

The  Club  has  just  re-organized  after  its  return  to  college, 
choosing  its  officers,  and  with  Dr.  McDougle's  help,  making  its 
plans  for  the  coming  year.  Miss  Beulah  Norris  was  elected 
President,  with  Miss  Virginia  Stanbery  as  Vice-President,  and 
Miss  Lorna  Weber  as  Secretary.  Through  Dr.  McDougle  we 
were  able  to  secure  two  speakers,  one  for  Armistice  Day,  Mr. 
Pollard,  and  the  other,  Mr.  Levermore,  spoke  to  us  on  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Disarmament  Conference  and  the  Eastern  problems. 
Work  has  begun  in  the  club  itself,  two  very  good  reports  being 
given  by  Miss  Long  and  Miss  Weber  at  the  regular  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  the  22nd.  The  Program  Committee,  assisted  by  Dr. 
McDougle,  is  arranging  for  other  reports  to  be  given  later  in  the 
season.  The  Club  is  filling  its  ranks,  and  anticipates  an  interest- 
ing and  successful  year  under  the  able  leadership  of  Miss  Norris, 
and  with  Dr.  McDougle's  splendid  advice  and  guidance. 
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CHAN 


We  have  received  several  interesting  exchanges  for  this  month: 
many  of  the  college  magazines  and  papers  are  doing  good  work, 
both  in  verse  and  in  prose.  In  St.  Mary's  Chimes  for  October, 
there  is  a  fine  essay  on  "New  Poetry."  In  it  the  writer  criticises 
the  modern  poets  defining  and  designating  the  three  schools  as 
the  "ultra-conservatives,"  the  "radicals,"  and  the  "modern-con- 
servatives." She  disapproves  of  the  ultra-radical  forms  of  verse 
and  subject-matter,  and  we  agree  with  her,  on  the  whole.  Free 
verse  must  be  carefully  used  by  genius  to  be  true  poetry.  The 
writer  gives  in  her  essay  good  advice  to  young  poets,  and  very 
good  criticism  of  certain  modern  poets.  She  says  "color  is  the 
predominating  characteristic  of  the  best  modern  diction,"  and 
proves  her  statement  by  giving  examples.  The  essay  is  well 
worked  out  and  is  very  well  written.  We  congratulate  St.  Mary's 
Chimes  upon  it. 

In  the  same  magazine,  the  poem,  "Your  Guardian,"  is  a  very 
pretty  thought.  We  enjoyed  reading  the  essay  on  Hilaire  Belloc's 
"Path  to  Rome" — for  it  is  more  than  just  a  book  review.  The 
poem,  "Star-dust,"  is  a  lovely  tribute  to  the  college.  The  stories 
are  not  nearly  as  good  as  the  poems  and  essays,  but  St.  Mary's 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  latter. 

We  are  interested  to  know  that  Hood  College  is  installing  a 
weekly  paper,  as  well  as  continuing  the  Lesbian*  Herald.  We 
hope  the  venture  will  prove  successful.  The  magazine  for  Octo- 
ber contains  two  rather  interesting  book  reviews,  and  a  good 
many  short  essays,  which  might  be  more  commendable  if  more 
time  had  been  devoted  to  their  writing.     "The  Gate  of  the  Moun- 
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tains"  is  rather  a  nice  piece  of  description.  More  space  is  given 
to  the  Alumnae  notes  than  to  any  story  or  essay;  this  speaks 
well  for  the  interest  in  the  graduates,  but  not  for  the  literary 
students. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  exchange  we  have  received  is  the 
Richmond  University  Messenger.  The  poem,  "Seekers  of  For- 
getfulness,"  must  have  been  written  by  a  lover  of  the  sea.  It 
is  true  and  the  ideas  are  good,  but  the  words  are  not  always 
the  best  the  poet  could  have  found.  The  story,  "Hose  is  Hose," 
kept  us  on  tenterhooks  for  awhile,  but  it  ended  in  the  only  way 
it  could.  The  essays  are  good,  "Hiking,"  a  regular  "man's" 
essay,  and  two  from  feminine  view-points,  "Her  Most  Effective 
Weapon,"  and  "On  Being  a  Sister."  With  the  latter  especially 
we  are  heartily  sympathetic.  "Edward  White's  Hallucination" 
has  some  interesting  psychological  studies  in  it.  "The  Educa- 
tion of  John  Doe"  is  a  timely  criticism  of  the  education  of 
many  Southerners.  The  tone  of  the  whole  magazine  is  good; 
we  are  looking  forward  to  our  next  exchange  from  Richmond 
University. 

We  have  received  several  other  interesting  exchanges  which 
our  limited  space  does  not  permit  us  to  review.  Among  these 
are  The  Orange  and  Black,  The  Richmond  Collegian,  Martha's 
Mirror,  The  Purple  Parrot,  The  Oracle,  etc. 
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3Uumni  Jl5ote# 


Mary  Taylor  is  at  home  in  Richmond. 

Carrie  Sharpe  is  a  Y.  W.  Secretary  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky. 

Margaret  High  was  married  last  summer. 

Marjorie  Abraham  is  to  marry  Dr.  Jerome  Meyer  in  Novem- 
ber. 

"Jim"  Hayes  is  at  Syracuse  University  with  the  physical 
training  department. 

Shelly  Rouse  is  making  her  debut  this  winter. 

Mrs.  Ben  Wales,  nee  Bertha  Pfeister,  is  living  on  a  farm  not 
far  from  Sweet  Briar. 

Ida  Massie  is  at  home  this  winter  in  Richmond. 

"Siddy"  Franklin  is  at  Drexel  Institute  studying  domestic 
science. 

Dorothy  Wallace  is  teaching  chemistry  in  a  school  in  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Prichett,  nee  Mary  Harmon,  was  back  visiting  this  month. 

Susan  Johnston  is  making  her  debut  this  winter  in  Richmond, 
Va. 

Dorothy  Ellis  is  at  home  this  winter  in   Pittsburgh. 

Madelaine  Bigger  is  taking  a  secretarial  course  in  New  York 
City. 

Katherine  Minor  is  at  home  this  winter  in  Richmond. 

Rhoda  Allen  is  expected  to  visit  us  this  month. 

Frances  Smith  is  continuing  her  academic  work  at  Smith 
College  this  winter  along  with  Helen  Gaus. 

"Mike"  Thompson  has  just  announced  her  engagement. 

Elizabeth  Eggleston  is  teaching  in  Chatham  Episcopal  Institute. 

Helen  Quayle  is  going  to  "Reserve"  in  Cleveland  this  year. 

Edith  Body  is  making  her  debut  in  Louisville  this  winter. 
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When  the  first  signs  of  spring  showed,  the  lover  of  nature 
inquired   of  the  smiling  Mary: 

"Tell  me,  Mary,  would  you  mind  serving  us  dinner  out  on 
the  lawn?" 

To  which  she  replied  delightedly: 

"Oh,  no,  sir,  I'd  love  it.  It  would  remind  me  of  the  time 
when  I  used  to  look  after  the  cows." 


A  FRIEND  IN  NEED 

What  true  friendship  consists  in  depends  on  the  temperament 
of  the  man  who  has  a  friend.  It  is  related  that  at  the  funeral 
of  Mr.  Scrogg's,  who  died  extremely  poor,  the  usually  cold- 
blooded Squire  Tight  Fist  was  much  affected. 

"You  thought  a  great  deal  of  him,  I  suppose?"  some  one 
suggested. 

"I  should  say  I  did,  for  he  was  a  true  friend.  He  never  asked 
me  to  lend  him  a  cent,  though  I  knew  well  enough  he  was 
starving  to   death." — Everybody's. 
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D'JA  EVER  SEE: 

1.  Edith   Miller  talking? 

2.  Louise  Brinkley  busy? 

3.  Mildred  Baird  arguing? 

4.  Lillie  Maddox  studying? 

5.  Ruth  Fiske  laughing? 

6.  Katherine  Klumph  faint? 

7.  Dorothy  Lovett  leave  school? 

8.  Helen  Hill   on  a  horse? 

9.  Imogene  Egerton  in   a  hurry? 

10.  Alice  Earley  with  her  lessons  unprepared? 

11.  Anybody,  anybody,  fussing  about  psychology? 

Citizen — "Judge,  I'm  too  sick  to  do  jury  duty;  I've  got  a  bad 
case  of  itch." 

Judge — "Excuse  accepted.     Clerk,  just  scratch  that  man  out." 

— Widow. 

Francis— "Shall  we  walk  per  arnica  silentia  luna?" 
Frances — "No,  mother  told  me  not  to — and  besides,  you  don't 
know  me  well  enough!" — Yale  Record. 

Miss  Carrington  to  beginners  in  Hockey  (and  also  a  few 
who  have  played  before) — "Come  on  there!  If  everybody  stood 
still  in  the  same  place,  how  could  the  others  get  past?" 

Disgusted  professor  to  a  seemingly  unintelligent  student — 
"Write  this  essay  so  clearly  that  the  most  ignorant  person  could 
understand  it." 

Student,  thoughtlessly — "Yes,  sir,  what  is  it  you  do  not  under- 
stand? " — Exchange. 

When  asked  by  her  faculty  advisor  the  other  day  how  many 
studies  she  was  carrying,  a  bright  individual  replied  that  she 
was  carrying  two  and  dragging  three. 
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A  GOOD  MATCH 

"Is  she  making  a  rich  marriage?" 

"I  should  hope  to  tell  you;  he  is  a  butcher  who  has  been 
arrested  three  times   for   profiteering." — he   Rire. 

He — "I've  made  up  my  mind  not  to  go  out  this  evening." 
She — "Oh,  but  I've  made  up  my  face  to  go!" — Exchange. 

"The  months  of  the  year,  laid  end  to  end,  reach  from  the 
holiday  bills  of  January  first  to  the  holiday  bills  of  the  next 
New  Year." — alas!  too  true. 

POOR  WILLIE! 

Little  Willie,  dressed   in  pink, 
Drank  a  pint  of  Carter's   ink; 
Ouija  found  him  out  last  night — 
Little  Willie,  dressed  in  white. 

And   also: 
Little  Willie,  in  the  best  of  sashes, 
Fell  in  the  fire  and  was  burned  to  ashes; 
By  and  by  the  room  grew  chilly, 
But  no  one  cared  to  poke  up  Willie. 

Lastly  : 
Little  Willie,  with  the  whooping  cough, 
Licked  the  back  of  the  looking-glass  ough. 
(A  Debussy  modulation  follows:) 

At  the  funeral,  Willie's  mother,  smiling,  said  to  Mrs.  Brown, 
"  'Twas  a  chilly  day  for  Willie,  when  the  mercury  went  down!" 

A. — "I  wonder  how  China  feels  about  the  Peace  Conference." 
B. — "All   broken   up,  naturally." — Exchange. 
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At  last  we  have  found  the  shortest  poem  in  the  English  lan- 
guage— 

"We 
de- 
spise 
flies!" 

Heard  at  Mr.  Swan's  illustrated  lecture  on  Debussy  and  the 
other  chap: 

"Where  are  his  lantern  slides?  I  thought  this  was  to  be  an 
illustrated  lecture!" 

Jim — "A  physician  says  that  goat's  milk  is  better  than  cow's 
milk  for  children,  and  that  there  should  be  a  goat  in  every  home." 
Jam— "Well,  isn't  there?" — Messenger. 

A  man  ought  to  love  his  home  ties  But — 
That  does  not  mean  he  has  to  wear  nothing  but  home-made 
ones ! — Messenger. 

An  Irishman,  looking  over  a  doctor's  bill,  said  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  paying  for  the  medicine,  but  he  would  return 
the  visits. — Exchange. 

If  you  have  an  hour  to  spare,  don't  spend  it  with  someone 
who  hasn't. — Lesbian  Herald. 

Gert  (before  Founder's  Day) — "I  wish  the  caps  and  gowns 
would  hurry  up  and  come.     I  forgot  my  kimono." 

She — "What  are  you  thinking   about?" 

He — "The  same  thing  you  are." 

She — "If  you  do,  I'll  scream!" — Exchange. 
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OFF  COLOR 


Helen  to   Faculty  Member — "Do  you   want  this  card  now?" 
F.  M. — "Well,  I  wish  someone  would  explain  to  these  Fresh- 
men that  they  graduate  in  '25  instead  of  '22!" 

There  was  an  old  maid  named  Patch, 
Who  looked  for  a  leak  with  a  match, 

But  alack  and  alas! 

The  leak  was  of  gas — 
We  will  now  sing  the  91st  hymn. — The  Oracle. 
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College  Directory 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

President Dr.  Emilie  Watts  McVea 

Treasurer  and  Business  Manager Mr.  William  B.  Dew 
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Cfte  8£ountain*&orn 

Far,  far  away,  blue  mountains  are  calling  to  me, 
Raising  their  snow-capped  heads  through  a  cloudy  sea; 
Shadows  are  gliding,  and  breezes  are  cooling  the  air; 
Forests  are  whispering  secrets — I  wish  I  were  there. 

Lone  is  the  prairie,  with  never  the  rise  of  a  hill; 
Silent  the  streams,  by  a  city  that  is  never  still; 
Drear  is  the  land  without  break  of  its  broad  low  expanses, 
Plain,  marsh,  and  plain,  where  cold  civilization  advances. 

Give  me  again  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains  I  love, 
The  green  of  the  pines,  and  the  blue  of  the  sky  far  above; 
So  yearns  my  heart  for  a  purple  peak,  for  a  bird's  clear  song, 
For  the  bubbling  laugh  of  the  streams  as  they  dash  along. 

I  must  go  back  to  the  hills  with  their  far-stretching  valleys; 
Hateful  to  me  is  the  town,  with  its  vice-tainted  alleys, 
Dead  the  flat  land  with  its  greed  in  a  struggle  for  gold — 
Mine  are  the  hills  where  the  spirit  of  God  dwelt  of  old. 

Mine  are  the  hills,  with  their  vision  of  beauty  and  peace, 

And  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  hills  I  will  find  release. 

The  long  quiet  nights  beneath  the  stars,  all  alone, 

Will  take  from  my  mind  all  the  sins  of  the  city  I  've  known. 

And  still  a  blue  mountain  is  waiting,  and  calling  to  me, 
Calling  me  home  through  the  mist  of  the  cloudy  sea, 
And  high  on  the  billowing  swell  of  its  snow-covered  breast, 
My  wearied  body  will  sleep,  and  my  soul  will  be  at  rest. 
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Cljree  ifltgitfg  Up 

RS.  ABRAMS.  puffed  just  a  little  as  she  dragged  her 
portly  figure  up  the  second  flight,  or  rather  the 
third  flight,  counting  from  the  basement,  but  that 
first  one  she  was  accustomed  to  travel  many  times 
a  day  when  she  came  up  to  answer  the  door-bell.  Into  these 
upper  regions,  however,  she  rarely  ascended,  and  one  is  apt  to 
be  short  of  breath  at  her  age.  She  wore  a  gray  half-cotton 
sweater  and  a  close-fitting,  rusty  black  skirt  on  top  of  which 
was  tied  a  dull  apron,  clean,  but  showing  old  stains  and  a  dust 
of  flour  on  one  side.  She  was  rushed  this  morning — coarse  hands 
wiping  themselves  off  on  the  apron,  gray  hair  wisping  out  in 
the  back  above  the  gray  sweater.  On  the  third  floor,  known  as 
"the  apartment,"  noise  of  thumping,  knocking,  scraping,  metal 
hitting  metal,  went  on.  The  open  door  revealed  the  cause  of 
this  to  be  a  man  putting  up  a  chandelier,  another  working  on 
gas  pipes,  and  a  third  papering  the  wall.  A  young  woman 
advanced  out  of  the  confusion  to  meet  Mrs.  Abrams. 

"Do  come  in,"  she  said,  "if  you  can  get  by  this  way.  They've 
about  finished  in  the  other  room.  I  asked  you  to  come  up,  Mrs. 
Abrams,  because  the  men  expect  to  be  through  today.  The  electri- 
cian is  going  in  just  a  little  and  I  thought  you'd  like  to  talk 
things  over." 

The  room  they  entered  was  fairly  settled  as  a  living  room,  fur- 
nished very  comfortably  with  a  great  deal  of  soft  rug,  dull  blue 
hangings,  and  deep  book  cases.  Both  women  sat  down;  they 
were,  you  see,  tenant  and  landlady. 

"I  do  hope,"  continued  the  tenant,  "that  everything  is  really 
done  now.  It's  been  very  trying — two  weeks  with  no  heat,  no 
light.  I  can't  use  my  eyes  you  know,  but  I  do  need  light.  I  have 
put  up  with  it  because  I  wanted  just  this  quiet  location.  The 
expense  now — " 
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The  landlady  discussed  this  efficiently. 

"Yore  room  sure  is  fixed  up  pretty,"  she  offered  then,  glancing 
around  it.     "An'  is  there  jist  you?" 

"Just  me,  here.     I  have  a  married  brother  living  in  Detroit." 

"Oh,  there  was  jist  you  two?"  In  Mrs.  Abram's  code  it  was 
only  polite  to  be  interested  in  the  requisites  of  family. 

"No,  I  had  a  younger  brother  who  was  killed  in  France,"  the 
other  answered,  a  vague  intenseness  in  her  voice,  a  thousand  quick 
images  crowding  up,  even  Mrs.  Abrams  felt,  close  around  her. 
And  Mrs.  Abrams,  speaking  the  same  language,  said  simply, 
"My  boy — you  know  the  rest  is  girls,  Hortense  and  Violy  an' 
Claudelia,  she's  in  Floridy — but  he  was  the  only  boy  an'  he  was 
killed  too." 

"Was  he  killed  in  the  trenches,  or  do  you  know?  We  didn't 
hear  about  Tom  for  months.  They  said  he  was  leading  his  line 
over  the  top." 

"No  mam,"  said  Mrs.  Abrams.  He  wasn't  kilt  thet  way.  He 
never  got  in  the  reg'lur  fightin'.  He  was — well,  his  father  won't 
say  his  name  no  more  or  let  anybody  say  it  fo'  'im  because — 
well,  he's  never  mentioned  him  since  he  heard  how  it  was.  But 
I  ain't  ashamed  of  him  an'  I'll  tell  anybody.  I  understand  an' 
I  knew  it  from  the  first."  The  early  self-consciousness  was  shed 
from  her,  she  had  been  landed  in  her  most  vital  spot  and  she 
threw  all  of  herself  now  into  a  strained  telling.  She  leaned 
closer,  the  rough  hands  wrapped  in  her  apron,  her  black  eyes 
growing  tender  and  the  webbing  of  tiny  wrinkles  around  them 
becoming  plainer. 

"He  was  shot,  y'  see,  because  he  was  a  coward.  Everybody 
thinks  he  was  a  coward  but  me.  Onct  when  he  was  jist  a  little 
kid  a  man  shot  at  a  cat  with  a  rifle,  right  clost  to  him  behind 
the  house  here.  He  run  to  me  screaming  his  heart  out,  an'  I 
thought  he  was  goin'  crazy  for  a  while,  an'  he  was  sorter  sick 
for  days.  It  looked  like  it  turned  him  upside  down  an'  inside 
out.     I  reckon  it  was  some  strange  thing  born  into  him  because 
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it  was  always  the  same  way,  the  few  times  he  heard  a  rifle.  His 
father  was  so  mad  at  him  for  it  he  wanted  to  beat  him.  Thet 
boy  wasn't  afraid  of  nothin'  in  this  world,  not  any  cannons  or 
guns  or  danger.  But  jist  thet  one  noise,  he  couldn't  stand  it. 
He  tried  awful  hard  not  to  show  it  an'  he  got  some  better.  He 
was  nineteen  when  he  volunteered  an'  I  never  said  a  thing  until 
he  was  goin'  to  camp,  an'  I  knew  it  was  on  his  mind.  Nobody 
ever  understood  but  me.  He  said  'I'll  stand  it  somehow;  I'll 
have  to.  But  it  ain't  me  thet  runs,  mother.'  Just  before  he  went 
over  he  told  me,  'Don't  you  worry.  I  managed  in  the  camp — you 
jist  pray  for  me  when  I  git  in  the  fightin'.  It  ain't  me — I  don' 
know  what  it  is'." 

"I  was  scared  for  him — I  knew  he  wasn't  afraid  of  all  hell, 
but  he  couldn't  help  thet  one  thing.  He  was  there  a  month  and 
a  half.  The  gov'ment  told  us  thet  the  first  time  he  went  into 
action  he  turned  an'  ran,  an'  they  had  him  shot  at  sunrise  for 
desertin'.  They  said  he  was  perfectly  calm  an'  brave  at  the  las'. 
I  know  he  always  was  brave.  His  father  won't  say  his  name,  but 
he  ain't  stood  with  him,  like  me,  in  front  of  the  firin'  squad, 
waitin'  an'  waitin'  an'  waitin'." 

The  listener  was  deeply  moved.  She  had  known  that  such 
things  had  happened — time  after  time.  They  were  so  young — 
these  sons — and  "it's  not  me  that  runs,"  they  had  said.  War 
had  given  them  no  victory,  no  triumph,  no  joy  of  service,  only 
involuntary  defeat,  deepest  pain.  How  vividly  she  saw  it  all — 
and  there  were  so  many  different  kinds  of  death.  She  was  think- 
ing, "This  is  the  priceless,  the  needless  sacrifice — the  endless 
paying — lives  and  hearts,  and  souls,  too,  and  where,  dear  Lord, 
is  the  justification?"  Then  she  said,  "Mrs.  Abrams,  your  son 
was  as  brave  as  any  man  who  fought.  Did  you  know  that  there 
are  other  mothers  whose  sons  have  died  like  yours?  There  are — 
and  besides  that  mothers  whose  sons  were  killed  by  gases  and 
machine  guns  and  bombs;  and  there  are,  right  now,  mothers 
whose   sons   are   using  their   powers   and  their   brains   inventing 
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and  preparing  things  for  another  war — poisonous  gases  that  will 
wipe  out  whole  cities  and  guns  to  shoot  a  hundred  miles — and 
some  who  are  only  making  money  to  go  to  the  building  of  new 
battleships.  How  little  a  while  to  forget  that  this  was  the  war 
to  end  wars;  how  easy  to  be  spectacular  over  the  graves  of 
soldiers,  ignoring  entirely  the  things  they  fought  for.  It  is  the 
women,  Mrs.  Abrams,  who  gave  the  sons.  It  is  the  women  now, 
I  believe,  who  can  stop  another  war.  If  every  woman  were  to 
say  to  the  man  nearest  her,  'I  won't  go  on  cooking  for  you, 
entertaining  you,  taking  care  of  your  children,  until  you  make 
it  impossible  for  a  son  of  mine  to  be  killed  in  war' — they  would 
come  to  it." 

All  this  was  close  to  her  heart.  From  out  of  the  dull  morning, 
the  city  rumblings,  the  hammerings,  the  walls  of  the  room  seemed 
to  come  back  now.  The  electric  man  was  standing  in  the  door- 
way. "Waal,  I  guiss  thet's  all  now,"  he  said  and  began  to  turn 
on  each  of  the  new  fixtures. 

A  glad  light  coming  into  the  black  eyes  had  spread  over  the 
face  of  Mrs.  Abrams  who  had  risen  now  and  was  saying  to. 
herself: 

"They'll  have  to  punch  'em  all  the  first.  I'll  let  Violy  first 
because  she  couldn't  go  to  the  movies  Sat'day."  She  had  wanted 
this  change  from  gas  jets  to  the  "reg'lur  lights"  a  long  time. 
But  suddenly  she  remembered  she  was  in  a  hurry.  Another  item 
about  phone  calls  and  she  must  go;  down  two  flights  to  the  front 
door,  then  down  again  with  a  quick  lapping  back  into  the  familiar 
dusky  cellar  with  its  hot,  smelly  kitchen  and  its  steps  out  to  the 
back  court. 

They  called  her  "The  Wise  Lady."  Hortense  started  it,  Hor- 
tense  who  had  been  pressed  into  service  to  read  to  her  from  nine 
to  eleven  in  the  morning.  Since  she  could  scarcely  use  her  eyes 
at  all,  and  needed  them  with  such  an  eagerness,  she  took  what  she 
could  get.     But  Hortense,  who  had  prided  herself  since  grammar 
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school  days  on  her  reading  would  have  been  surprised  to  know 
what  her  employer  thought  of  it.  The  "Wise  Lady"  had  many 
visitors,  many  phone  calls,  and  she  was  writing  a  book,  Hortense 
reported.  Hortense  sat  in  her  blue  and  gold  parlor  close  to  her 
gas  log  (at  seventy-five  cents  an  hour)  and  read  confidently, 
credulously,  with  a  machine-like,  never-pausing  stolidness.  Then 
she  went  away  and  told  her  family  below-stairs,  in  a  brisk,  offi- 
cious confidence,  that  it  was  all  about  the  higher  spaces,  and  the 
6-sided  cube  and  the  vision  and  oh,  well — the  soul.  She  would 
run  out  of  recollections  soon  but  before  long  formed  such  habits 
that  she  could  at  a  word,  if  you  please,  launch  forth  all  the 
higher  spaces.  It  was  a  favorite  interest  with  her  and  inspired 
her  to  write  a  poem — (three  stanzas  it  was  and  called  a  "Spring 
Song") — and  once,  to  read  the  New  Republic. 

Viola  was  different.  She  took  the  phone  calls,  answered  the 
door-bell,  carried  up  the  mail.  Not  a  detail  escaped  her.  Hers 
was  the  role  of  occasional  cook  and  frequent  errand  boy.  She 
did  the  marketing  for  the  Wise  Lady  and  always  time  after  time 
she  was  counting  the  change  in  the  pantry.  "Haven't  you  got 
it  right  yet,  Viola?"  came  the  question,  and  she  would  despair, 
"No,  you  see  I  know  I  had  $1.35  and  the  chops  were  44  and  the 
grapefruit  13 — " 

Viola  was  wide-eyed  and  confiding.  Once  she  asked  naively, 
"Just  what  do  you  think  of  me?" 

Her  "fella"  was  coming  from  Philadelphia,  he  was  a  decorator, 
he  was  coming  on  Sunday,  she  was  going  to  get  a  new  hat  to 
go  with  the  new  blue  taffeta.  The  Wise  Lady  found  herself 
thinking  of  the  "fella"  as  a  sign  painter — that  is,  if  she  thought 
of  him  at  all.  Viola  came  up  on  Sunday  dressed  in  a  costume 
which  started  boldly  with  the  new  hat  and  the  blue  taffeta  and 
was  taken  up  just  below  the  knees  by  very  thin  silk  stockings, 
and  ended  in  the  stilted  little  shoes  with  three  straps  and  a  bow. 

"And  do  you  think  it's  too  short?"  she  wanted  to  know  last, 
of  the  dress.  And  the  Lady,  leaning  on  the  mantlepiece  could 
only  say: 
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"No,  Viola,  not  too  short  for  you — tho'  for  me,  my  inner  man 
might  dictate  differently." 

"Oh — you  know — my  man  don't  like  it  either!"  cried  Viola. 

When  the  uptorn  apartment  had  finally  been  made  over  its 
occupant  had  sent  Mrs.  Abrams  a  large  white  cake  and  a  little 
verse.  Mrs.  Abrams,  very  happy,  had  gone  up  all  three  flights 
to  thank  her.  The  verse  pleased  her  particularly.  "The  real 
answer'll  have  to  come  from  Floridy,"  she  said,  "I've  sent  it  to 
my  girl  Claudelia." 

These  were  warmer  days  now,  some  of  the  windows,  in  regular 
rows  on  dull  red  and  gray  fronted  apartment  houses  all  along 
the  block,  began  to  open.  Some  small  children  were  always 
playing  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  The  Subway  on  one  side 
and  the  Elevated  on  the  other,  seemed  to  enjoy  roaring  by.  Mrs. 
Abrams  had  seen  a  good  many  springs  leak  into  the  face  of  the 
trash-cart  man  and  into  the  light-colored  hair  of  the  woman  next 
door  and  then  crawl  tardily  into  the  back  court.  She  had  been 
at  home  in  the  kitchen,  living  for  her  children,  saving  some  of 
the  meat  money  for  Hortense  to  go  to  the  movies,  inveigling  her 
husband  into  giving  Viola  a  new  dress.  They  had  done  very  well 
and  Mrs.  Abrams  had  never  thought,  in  younger  days  and  poorer 
quarters,  that  she  would  ever  be  a  proprietress.  Her  husband  was 
a  mechanic;  a  rather  lightbodied  squatly  Jew  who  had  made 
money  lately  working  with  pneumatics  tools  half  way  to  heaven 
on  airy  steel  structures  of  new  buildings.  He  was  riveting  all 
day  long  while  Mrs.  Abrams  did  the  washing  in  the  cellar.  She 
had  loved  a  great  deal  and  lost  much.  And  recently  she  had 
been  weighing  many  things  in  her  heart;  forgetting,  once,  that 
her  bread  was  in  the  stove,  looking  at  night,  wide  awake,  out  on 
the  dingy  back  court  with  its  garbage  cans  and  its  piece  of  board 
fence.  Perhaps  spring  was  coming  with  its  eternal  restlessness. 
at  about  the  same  time  to  the  open  gardens,  to  Mrs.  Abrams' 
street,  and  to  the  fields  of  white  crosses  somewhere  else. 
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Gus,  Mr.  Abrams,  was  away  now  working  in  the  shipyards  on 
the  frames  of  new  battleships,  getting  good  pay.  When  he  came 
home  for  the  week  end,  swaggering  a  little,  Mrs.  Abrams  had 
several  things  to  say  to  him.  Hortense  and  Viola  gone  out,  Mrs. 
Abrams  through  her  supper,  Gus  just  finishing  his,  they  were 
seated  at  the  table  in  the  kitchen,  the  yellow  glare  of  the  recently 
installed  electric  light  falling  upon  them  sourly.  It  was  the 
woman's  stage  and  the  woman's  cue. 

"Gus,"  she  said,  "I've  got  something  to  say  to  you  thet  maybe 
you  won't  understand  at  first  an'  maybe  you  won't  like  but  Lord 
knows  I've  got  to  say  it  an'  you've  got  to  hear  it.  It's  got  some- 
thing to  do  with  our  boy — now,  you  needn't  look  funny — you 
know  inside  you  thet  it  wasn't  his  fault.  He  was  my  son  jist 
like  he  was  yore  son,  only  more  mine.  I  loved  him  too  much 
an'  it  was  war  thet  took  him.  You  don't  care  like  I  do — it's 
nearly  ate  my  heart  out,  an'  I  jist  know  thet  if  I  had  another  son 
to  git  killed  thet  way  I  couldn't  stand  it.  I've  been  thinkin'  about 
thet,  an'  how  you  are  workin'  an'  gettin'  yore  money  makin' 
ships  for  another  war — wait  now  till  I  get  through.  You  don't 
care,  but  it  means  everything  in  this  world  to  me  an'  I've  been  the 
one  thet's  cooked  fer  you,  an'  given  you  yore  children  an'  raised 
'em.  Maybe  you'll  say  yore  part  in  it  ain't  much,  but  you're 
workin'  on  battleships,  you  are." 

The  thick  lips  of  the  mechanic  puffed  themselves  out.  "What 
n'a  hell   are  you  ravin'  about,   you  fool  woman?      I   spose — " 

"Gus,  it  ain't  no  use  to  get  mad." 

"I  spose  now  you're  tellin'  me — me  thet  works  myself  to  death 
gettin'  money  for  you — 'at  you  don'  like  my  job — no  reason. 
It  just  don't  suit  yore  fancy.  I  must  jest  drop  it  an'  forget  it, 
eh?"  he  sputtered.     "Now  what  ya  do  if  I — " 

She  interrupted  him — "Gus,  I  said  you  wouldn't  understand 
an'  thet's  partly  because  you  won't  try  an'  partly  because  it  ain't 
in  you.     But  I  mean  what  I  say.     You  ain't  the  gov'ment  but 
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you're  part  of  it,  an'  whether  you  see  it  or  not  you're  puttin'  yore 
hand  to  the  killin'  of  other  mother's  sons." 

Strange  things  hung  in  the  air  of  the  damp  basement  that  night. 
The  man  and  woman  fought  it  out.  The  man  said  finally  that 
because  the  woman  wanted  it,  and  for  no  other  reason,  he  would 
do  what  she  said.  Mrs.  Abrams,  it  seemed,  had  already  secured 
a  new  place  for  him  to  work  tho  at  lower  wages.  Gus  was  sullen 
and  stubborn  for  a  long  time,  offended  like  a  punished  child, 
irritable  with  the  air  of  "it's  all  your  fault."  But  he  had  left 
the  shipyards,  the  place  where,  not  long  since,  his  small  soul 
had  been  quite  tangled  up  in  the  mad  creation  of  the  illimitable- 
costing,  hugest  dreadnaughts  in  the  world. 

Through  the  front  door,  above  Mrs.  Abrams'  basement,  visitors 
came  and  went  from  the  Wise  Lady's  apartment,  intense  serious- 
faced  visitors  who  talked  to  her  about  disarmament  and  world 
peace,  and  after  that,  maybe  (as  Hortense  would  have  put  it), 
about  the  higher  spaces. 
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ATURE  influences  everyone  more  or  less;  and  I  think 
I  belong  to  the  "more"  group,  at  least,  so  it  seems 
since  I  have  come  to  Sweet  Briar.  For  I  defy  a 
person  to  stay  here  for  any  length  of  time  and  not 
be  made  better,  with  a  more  serene  spirit  and  higher  ideals,  by 
the  glory  of  God  all  around  us.  The  hills,  with  their  cheerful 
green  in  the  sun,  royal  purple  at  dusk,  and  silver-gray  of  promise 
through  the  rain,  stand  back  of  us  and  give  us  their  strength. 
The  sea  with  its  many  colors  and  ceaseless  struggle  spurs  one 
on  to  great  endeavor;  but  the  hills  make  one  know  there  is  a  God. 

Then  there  is  the  sky  above  us  to  raise  our  ideals  and  call  us 
on  to  higher,  bigger,  better  things.  Our  Sweet  Briar  skies  are 
like  a  fascinating  woman;  always  beautiful,  yet  always  different 
in  her  dress  of  clouds.  The  skies  attract  attention  through  the 
day  that  we  may  not  miss  the  sunsets,  so  wonderful  they  take 
the  breath  and  make  one  speechless.  Our  sunsets  are  painted 
by  no  human  hand — and  in  colors  that  cannot  be  imitated.  I 
remember  one  that  to  me  was  particularly  beautiful,  for  it  seemed 
to  portray  the  resurrection.  I  was  standing  just  outside  of  Gram- 
mer  facing  west,  and  the  wind  slowly  moved  a  dense  mass  of 
purple  clouds  back  from  a  perfect  sea  of  molten  gold. 

But  this  sunset,  like  all  others,  faded  into  dusk;  and  the  lights 
sprang  up  in  all  the  college  windows,  as  if  they  were  an  advance 
guard  to  tell  us  the  stars  were  coming  out.  And  come  they  did, 
millions  of  them!  And  looking  up  at  the  sky,  one  seemed  to 
see  all  the  guardian  angels  keeping  watch  over  the  people  in 
the  world. 

So  even  here  at  college  we  are  surrounded  night  and  day  by 
the  beauty  of  nature,  which  cannot  fail  to  influence  those  who 
have  eyes  and  see. 
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The  sun  rose  up  o'er  a  misty  earth 

And  saw  a  world  of  doubt, 
But  that  was  before  Faith  had  her  birth, 

And  trouble  come  to  rout! 

The  sun  rose  high  o'er  a  shadowy  land 

And  saw  a  world  of  sorrow, 
But  that  was  before  Hope  wrote  on  the  sand, 
"Live  not  for  the  past,  but  the  morrow!" 

The  sun  set  low  on  a  purple  mountain, 

And  kissed  the  earth  good-night, 
For  Love  had  splashed  in  Life's  bright  fountain, 

And  set  all  the  world  alight! 
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NE  of  the  ingrained  characteristics  of  the  human 
race  is  the  love  of  dramatizing  and  playing  a  part 
before  an  audience.  Since  the  earliest  stages  of 
civilization,  acting  has  been  a  source  of  expression 
and  of  entertainment.  This  inherent  love  of  acting  has  taken 
various  forms  throughout  the  ages  in  accordance  with  the  time 
and  people  it  represented. 

The  most  recent  development  of  the  drama  is  the  Little  Theatre. 
Although  it  is  still  in  its  youth  and  lacks  the  finesse  of  a  long- 
tried  and  perfected  institution,  it  insures  a  future  which  will  be 
the  culmination  of  artistic  drama. 

The  modern  theatre  is  a  subject  of  much  derogatory  criticism, 
it  is  accused  of  being  merely  an  institution  which  makes  money 
by  selling  amusement.  The  public  taste  also  is  declared  to  be 
degraded.  But  in  the  last  few  years  a  new  branch  of  dramatic 
art  has  developed,  which  possesses  the  essence  of  true  dramatic 
art.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  Little  Theatres  shows 
progress  and  growth  not  only  of  those  directly  concerned  with 
production  of  plays,  but  also  by  an  appreciative  audience.  It 
also  gives  promise  that  this  institution  will  become  the  national 
theatre  of  America  representing  the  attainment  of  a  higher  level. 

The  origin  of  the  Little  Theatre  was  in  1911,  when  four  in- 
dividuals in  four  different  cities  were  inspired  to  found  a  new 
theatre  as  a  solution  of  situation  in  which  American  drama  had 
estranged  itself.  One  of  these  persons,  Winthrop  Allen,  built 
a  Little  Theatre  in  New  York.  His  example  was  followed  by 
Mrs.  Joy,  who  built  a  similar  one  in  Philadelphia.  In  Chicago, 
Maurice  Browne  fitted  a  room  in  Fine  Arts  Building  to  be  used 
for  rhythmic  dancing,  and  in  Boston  Mrs.  Gale  remodeled  an 
old  stable  and  named  it  the  Toy  Theatre.     The  idea  underlying 
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these  first  Little  Theatres  was  that  if  the  public  at  large  were 
contented  with  the  inartistic,  the  select  minority  who  wanted 
drama  only  in  its  best  and  truest  form  should  gather  in  small 
theatres. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Little  Theatre  did  arise  proves  that  the 
flame  of  artistic  drama  kindled  by  the  ancient  Greeks  is  undying, 
and  needs  only  to  be  fanned  to  burst  forth  in  a  new  form. 

The  arrival  in  1911  in  New  York  of  the  Irish  Players  was  a 
favor  of  fortune.  They  aided  the  workers  in  the  new  movement, 
giving  them  technique,  and  showing  them  what  the  Little  Theatre 
might  be  with  native  and  original  art  as  a  basis.  Their  art  had 
developed  under  the  guidance  of  Lady  Gregory  and  Yeats,  and 
represented  the  idea  the  enthusiasts  of  the  new  movement  were 
groping  for.  Their  type  of  plays  seemed  particularly  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  Little  Theatre.  The  influence  of  these  Irish 
Players  stimulated  imitation  in  the  United  States. 

Another  source  of  inspiration  to  the  workers  was  the  presenta- 
tion in  1911  of  Russian  Ballet  by  Gertrude  Hoffman.  From  the 
color,  costumes  and  skillful  effectiveness  of  this  ballet,  Americans 
learned  synthesis  and  unity  on  the  stage.  The  production  of 
Reinhardt's  Sumurun  indirectly  aided  the  growth  of  the  Little 
Theatre  because  it  generated  a  desire  among  Americans  for  better 
and  more  artistic  drama. 

And  now  came  the  opportunity  to  present  selections  to  the 
public.  In  Boston  the  Toy  Theatre  engaged  Livingston  Piatt  for 
scenic  artist,  and  he  attracted  attention  which  led  to  a  production 
And  on  the  tiny  stage  of  a  theatre  in  Chicago,  Trojan  Women 
was  presented  with  Maurice  Browne  as  art  director.  At  this  time 
Joseph  Urban  began  to  make  settings  with  new  devices,  and  Sam 
Hume  from  Harvard  collected  models  of  stage  sets  combining 
simplicity  and  flare.  With  this  progress  came  recognition  of  the 
new  art.  It  was  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  commercial  drama 
because  it  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  trying 
to  make  art  independent  and  autonomous.     The  new  art  worked 
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for  materialistic  effects — a  contrast  to  the  romantic  and  conven- 
tional art  of  the  regular  theatre. 

In  1914  the  Little  Theatre  had  a  difficulty  to  face.  Public 
interest  was  growing  and  many  new  theatres  had  been  founded. 
There  were  promoters  and  scenic  artists  in  plenty  but  suitable 
drama,  the  supreme  requisite,  was  lacking.  The  commercial 
theatres  were  to  blame  for  this  because  they  discouraged  play- 
wrights. The  Irish  Players  had  helped  to  fill  the  gap— but  native 
authors  were  needed.  Finally  the  novelty  and  true  quality  of 
some  one  act  plays  produced  at  the  Band-box  Theatre  interested 
New  York  art  circles.  The  result  was  a  new  group  of  one  act 
authors  who  made  special  efforts  to  fill  the  needs  of  Little 
Theatres.  The  success  now  was  undoubted.  Every  member  of 
the  audience  could  find  at  least  one  of  the  four  or  five  selections 
given  at  each  performance  which  appealed  to  him. 

Several  of  the  most  successful  productions  were  The  Clod 
Trifles,  and  The  Magical  City.  These  plays  were  not  realistic, 
but  their  effectiveness  lay  largely  in  the  fact  that  they  had  artis- 
tic unity.  Every  possible  element  in  the  play  combined  to  make 
the  required  atmosphere,  and  produce  the  proper  mood.  Settings 
were  designed  to  express  the  play.  They  were  so  subtly  blended 
that  the  audience  was  unaware  of  the  effect  produced  upon  itself. 

Actors  who  felt  their  parts  were  chosen,  and  they  were  trained 
until  they  became  so  infused  with  their  parts  that  they  lost  all 
identity,  except  that  of  the  role  they  were  taking.  Especial  care 
was  given  to  voices  and  inflections  of  actors.  They  were  taught 
to  use  different  names  and  shadings,  which  played  upon  the  audi- 
ence as  effectively  as  the  shaded  lights  and  subtle  high  lights. 
About  the  whole  performance  there  was  an  indescribable  glamour 
which  enchanted  spectators. 

Little  Theatres  were  supported  by  a  few  hundred  subscribers. 
Their  budgets  varied.  Some  were  dependent  upon  their  creator 
alone,  and  some  were  maintained  by  social  climbers  seeking 
notoriety.     Others  were  established  by  association  of  artists  and 
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these  were  most  successful.  The  smallness  of  the  theatre,  which 
was  necessary  at  first,  became  a  handicap  with  growth.  They 
were  enlarged  and  remodeled.  The  stage  was  the  remarkable 
feature.  Its  special  quality  was  flexibility.  But  the  expense  of 
new  building  made  a  hole  in  the  finances  and  has  retarded  the 
development.  If  given  money,  the  Little  Theatre  would  be  in  a 
position  to  compete  with  commercial  theatres,  and  perhaps  to 
some  extent  to  supplant  them.  And  if  allowed  to  develop,  the 
Little  Theatre  will  raise  drama  to  the  level  of  the  other  arts — 
painting,  sculpture  and  music. 
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TBlinOness 

You  offered  me  your  heart — I  did  not  know, 
And  smiling  at  your  eagerness  for  love, 
Accepted  with  a  jest  your  priceless  gift, 
Unwitting  what  it  was  I  took  of  you. 
I  gave  you  in  return — my  sympathy, 
My  comradeship,  and  treated  you  like  all 
The  others,  with  no  hidden  tenderness 
Sacred  to  you  alone.     I  never  dreamed 
That  you  had  given  me  your  very  soul. 
And  then,  unconscious  of  my  cruelty, 
Unknowing  yet  what  your  real  feelings  were, 
I  flayed  them  right  and  left,  and  treated  you 
Worse  than  a  mongrel  dog — and  still  you  cared. 
And  now  I  know,  but  I  can  never  mend 
The  evil  I  have  done,  in  Heaven  or  Hell. 
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Smpressiontettc  anD  |&o0t*3mpres* 
stontettc  fainting 

HE   seeming   revolution    in    painting   caused   by   the 
Impressionists   is   still    a   matter   too   new   and   too 
near  us  to  give  any  final  judgment  on.     However, 
there  has  been  much  written  and  discussed  on  the 
subject. 

Impressionism  has  been  defined  as  the  "faculty  possessed  by 
some  painters  of  receiving  an  immediate  and  vivid  impression 
of  a  subject  in  all  of  its  salient  features,  and  of  retaining  the 
same  keenly  in  his  mind  while  he  painted,  so  that  the  rendering 
of  it  produces  upon  ourselves  a  similarly  immediate  and  irresis- 
tibly vivid  impression."  It  is  the  aim  of  the  moderns  to  join  art 
and  life  by  making  art  an  expression  of  nature  and  of  human 
life  and  of  their  own  souls. 

The  secret  of  accomplishing  this  aim  was  discovered  in  the 
study  of  that  element  wherein  things  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being — atmosphere.  They  consider  form  only  as  affected 
by  the  surrounding  of  lighted  atmosphere.  Since  the  school  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  rendering  of  light,  the  name  Luminists 
has  been  suggested  as  more  appropriate.  The  theory  is,  the 
only  source  of  color  in  nature  is  sunlight  which  by  its  vibrations 
envelops  and  reveals  all.  Without  light  we  see  no  color  at  all. 
Impressionism  of  form,  outline,  perspective,  and  distance  are 
all  conveyed  to  us  by  different  values  of  light.  For  these  reasons 
painters  should  use  only  the  seven  colors  of  the  spectrum  to 
secure  the  actual  changing  effects  of  light.  A  vast  majority  of 
modern  pictures  are  nothing  more  than  studies  of  light  as  it 
filters  through  muslin  curtains,  creeps  between  blinds,  or  a  thou- 
sand other  devices  involving  sunlight,  which  engross  the  artist. 
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The  subtleties  of  nature's  color  harmonies  as  revealed  by  light 
were  discovered  by  the  modern  Impressionists. 

The  Impressionists  use  bright  colors  side  by  side  and  achieve 
a  wonderful  harmony  of  color.  Their  impressions  being  mo- 
mentary, are  marked  by  great  rapidity  of  execution.  When 
closely  inspected  their  works  seem  mere  blotches  of  color  roughly 
applied  but  seen  at  a  distance  they  present  pictures  strikingly 
true  to  nature.  The  faith  of  the  moderns  is  embodied  in  the 
following  three  elements,  light  the  source,  color  the  product, 
and  movement  the  spirit  or  expression. 

Impressionism  in  its  modern  idea  and  conception,  the  practice 
of  painting  objects  in  nature  as  they  first  strike  the  eye  without 
selection  or  elaboration,  is  embodied  in  Edouard  Manet.  He 
is  a  French  painter  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  and  has  been 
called  the  "Father  of  Impressionism."  Manet's  method  was  to 
place  colors  in  broad  brush  strokes  instead  of  in  spots.  He  was 
influenced  somewhat  by  Velasquez,  the  great  Spanish  painter, 
also  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  had  made  some  advances  in 
the  rendering  of  light.  Manet  and  a  group  of  friends,  of  whom 
he  is  considered  the  leader,  broke  away  from  the  old  ideas  of 
painting  and  formed  the  Impressionistic  School.  They  felt  that 
the  main  idea  was  to  to  be  able  to  paint,  and  the  subject  became  of 
secondary  importance.  They  put  the  pure  colors  on  the  canvas, 
instead  of  first  mixing  them  on  the  palette,  and  relied  upon  the 
eye  to  fuse  them  into  a  harmonious  whole.  Manet's  great  influ- 
ence lies  in  the  fact  that  he  awakened  minds  to  individuality,  and 
encouraged  the  timid  to  express  their  innate  feelings  in  a  per- 
sonal way.  What  seems  to  be  an  alteration  in  the  method  of 
painting  was  only  an  innovation  in  the  method  of  looking  at  the 
world,  and  an  innovation  in  the  method  of  thinking.  For  is  not  a 
true  impressionist  a  painter,  who  out  of  the  complete  contents 
of  vision,  can  condense  an  image  moulded  upon  his  own  interest 
in  the  things  seen? 
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The  Impressionists  found  their  way  to  public  favor  very  slowly. 
Manet  suffered  much  ridicule  and  condemnation  on  the  exhibition 
of  his  first  Impressionistic  picture.  It  was  not  until  the  early 
seventies  that  critics  and  the  general  public  began  to  take  them 
seriously.  Painters  were  quick,  however,  to  recognize  the  prog- 
ress in  color  and  atmosphere  which  impressionism  represents. 
Its  permanent  influence  has  been  to  raise  the  pitch  of  light  in 
present  painting.  From  Manet's  time  the  influence  of  the  Im- 
pressionists' painting  is  seen  in  the  works  of  all  the  great  modern 
artists  of  Germany,  England,  Spain,  France,  and  the  United 
States. 

Post-Impressionism  in  art  is  the  development  following  Im- 
pressionism. It  is  a  term  applied  to  various  radical  movements 
in  painting  and  sculpture.  The  Post-Impressionists  represent  a 
reaction  against  the  nineteenth  century  with  its  realism,  impres- 
sionism, and  painting  of  light.  They  endeavor  to  paint  pure 
feeling  in  a  purely  abstract  language  of  form  and  color.  There 
is  often  no  resemblance  whatever  to  nature.  The  Impressionist 
seeks  first  to  express  what  a  thing  looks  like.  The  Post-Impres- 
sionists tries  to  determine  what  difference  the  seeing  of  it  has 
made  to  him,  that  is,  interpreting  the  emotions  which  come  after 
receiving  the  impression. 

The  German  Post-Impressionists  cling  rather  closely  to  the  old 
masters,  are  more  imaginative,  and  maintain  a  certain  beauty  of 
decorative  color.  The  modern  movements  were  first  introduced 
into  the  United  States  about  1913. 

Cubism  and  Futurism  are  both  forms  of  Post-Impressionism. 
All  these  movements  are  merely  outgrowths  or  rather  results  of 
Impressionism. 

Cubism  is  the  term  applied  to  painting  in  geometric  forms  and 
lines.  The  movement  was  begun  by  a  Spanish  sculptor,  and  the 
first  exhibition  of  this  style  of  work  was  held  in  Paris  in  1911. 

Futurism  originated  in  Italy.  The  Futurists  are  the  anarchists 
of   art.     They   render  what  they  call  the   interior  force  of   an 
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object,  that  is,  its  rhythm,  inclination,  movement,  and  its  conflict 
with  neighboring  objects  in  lines  and  planes. 

Futurism  and  Cubism  have  both  been  carried  even  into  the 
field  of  photography.  The  effects  of  these  methods  are  very 
weird,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  rather  disagreeable.  The 
reason  for  a  probable  dislike  of  the  newest  forms  of  art  may 
come  from  the  fact  that  they  are  new,  and  like  many  other  decided 
changes  from  old  ways,  it  may  be  some  years  before  they  are 
fully  appreciated. 

It  may  be  said  of  Post-Impressionism  and  Impressionism  alike 
that  an  appreciation  of  these  forms  of  art  will  depend  on  the 
individual  temperament  fortified  by  judgment  based  on  under- 
standing. 
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Zht  Coming  of  tf)c  ^noto 

Spots  of  white  on  a  field  of  brown, 
Softly  and  gently  the  flakes  come  down. 

The  air,  itself,  a  cloud  of  mist — 
Each  lane  and  shrub  and  tree  snow-kist. 

The  gray,  gray  skies  hide  the  hills  from  view, 
As  the  face  of  the  world  takes  on  a  white  hue. 

'Tis  a  kindly  thing,  this  mantle  of  white 
That  turns  the  world  to  a  fairy  sight. 

And  somehow  it  seems  that  the  tiny  flakes, 
Are  helping  the  world  to  hide  its  aches. 

E.  M.,  '24. 
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At  last  the  American  students,  aroused  by  the  great  changes 
taking  place  in  the  world,  are  beginning  to  realize  the  position 
which  they  might  hold  in  national  affairs.  The  National  Con- 
vocation of  Universities  and  Colleges  on  International  Disarma- 
ment marks  this  awakening,  in  which  the  students  of  this  country 
are  far  behind  those  of  other  lands,  and  which  will  add  so  much 
to  the  thought  of  the  United  States,  by  the  higher  training  of  the 
undergraduates.  The  following  is  a  article  in  explanation  of 
the  movement  itself,  its  program  and  its  meaning. 

NATIONAL  STUDENT  MOVEMENT 
OPENS  IN  NEW  YORK 


"A  nation-wide  movement  for  the  wider  participation  of  the 
colleges  in  public  affairs  is  to  be  opened  with  mass  meetings 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Student  Council  for  the  Limi- 
tation of  Armaments  in  Boston  January  18  and  in  New  York 
January  19. 

Two  thousand  delegates  from  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
Greater  New  York  will  assemble  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  to  pass  resolutions  concerning  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  coming  Genoa  conference. 
Other  meetings  will  follow  throughout  the  country,  when  the 
opinions  of  every  college  on  international  questions  will  be  se- 
cured, and,  finally,  the  tabulated  results  will  be  presented  to 
President  Harding  by  a  delegation  of  students  representing  the 
various  sections  of  the  country. 
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The  New  York  meeting  will  be  opened  by  representatives  of 
foreign  governments  with  statements  of  their  country's  part  in 
the  coming  Genoa  conference.  Speakers  include  M.  Casenave  of 
the  French  Delegation,  Signor  Giuseppe  Gentile  of  the  Italian 
delegation,  Dr.  John  Mez,  Washington  Correspondent  of  the 
Frankforter  Zeitung,  and  the  American  economist,  Dr.  John 
Forster  Dulles,  one  of  the  former  American  members  of  the 
Reparations   Commission   and  the   Supreme   Economic   Council. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  is  honorary  chairman,  President  James 
A.  Blaisdell  of  Pomona  College,  vice-chairman  and  Brigadier- 
General  Nathan  William  McChesney,  treasurer,  of  the  National 
Student  Council  for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments.  The  executive 
chairman  is  John  Rothschild,  Harvard  '21,  and  the  student  chair- 
man, Charles  Denby,  Jr.,  of  Princeton,  nephew  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

The  resolution  to  be  discussed  in  New  York  is  "that  a  con- 
ference of  the  Powers,  as  decided  at  Cannes,  to  include  Germany 
and  Russia,  and  which  shall  deal  with  the  economic  consequences 
of  the  Peace,  is  the  logical  sequel  to  the  Washington  Arms  Con- 
ference, and  that  such  a  conference  is  fundamental  to  the  civili- 
zation of  Europe  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States." 

The  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  our  entry  into  the  economic 
conference  at  Genoa  are  but  a  part  of  a  definite  program  of 
collegiate  discussion  of  international  economic  problems.  Plans 
have  been  made  to  hold  frequent  meetings  in  convenient  centers 
throughout  the  country  and  in  individual  colleges  in  order  to 
discover  and  record  the  sentiment  of  the  colleges  on  the  questions 
of  the  day. 

The  first  conference  for  the  discussion  of  disarmament  and  the 
economic  problems  growing  out  of  it  was  held  at  Princeton 
University.  A  second  conference  at  Chicago  where  178  delegates 
from  the  denominational  colleges  discussed  similar  problems, 
resulted  in  the  permanent  organization  of  the  National  Student 
Committee  for  Limitation  of  Armaments. 
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The  entire  movement  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  awakening  student 
interest  in  public  affairs.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  students  of  America  are  learning  to  apply  the  economic  prin- 
ciples of  the  class-room,  to  problems  of  active  politics,  and  to 
voice  their  opinion  freely  in  international  matters. 

And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  expressions  of  their  opinion 
will  be  welcomed.  The  Press  has  shown  interest  in  the  movement 
and  many  prominent  people  have  endorsed  it.  The  Secretary  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  American  Delegation  to  the  Dis- 
armament Conference,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Franklin  Egan,  has  said, 
"Your  work  is  of  paramount  importance  to  us,  who  are  now 
engaged  in  perfecting  the  instruments  of  peace.  We  shall  soon 
be  gone  and  the  future  of  our  labors  is  now  in  the  hands  of  your 
generation." 

"Col.  William  Boyce  Thompson,  of  the  American  Delegation 
to  the  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armament  has  asked  that 
editorials  in  college  papers  in  connection  with  the  student  con- 
ferences and  disarmament  be  clipped  and  sent  to  him  for  the 
permanent  records  of  the  Delegation." 

Mr.  Rothschild  says,  "It  seems  to  me  significant  that  they 
should  attach  a  value  to  what  college  papers  are  saying." 

"A  glance  at  the  program  of  the  National  Student  Committee 
for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  reveals  two  aspects: 

"It  brings  the  Washington  Conference  intimately  to  the  atten- 
tion of  college  students;  and  it  evolves  from  the  colleges  a  con- 
stant flow  of  opinion  which,  it  is  generally  agreed,  will  be  of 
considerable  significance  and  some  influence." 

"If  we  do  our  work  well,  the  American  student  will  henceforth 
hold  his  place  beside  the  student  of  China  and  of  the  other 
foreign  lands  where  youth  makes  history." 
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This  is  an  exciting  time  of  year,  for  examinations  are  long  past, 
spring  vacation  is  approaching,  and  elections  are  on.  There  is 
always  excitement  for  the  latter  events — for  everyone  is  naturally 
interested  in  the  leaders  of  the  college,  who  are  chosen  each  year. 
The  point  is,  of  course,  to  put  in  each  position  the  girl  who  is 
best  fitted  to  hold  that  position,  and  to  carry  out  its  responsi- 
bilities, whether  she  be  a  friend  of  yours  or  not.  Elections  are 
not  always  effected  with  this  end  in  view;  sometimes  people  allow 
personal  feelings,  even  personal  reward  or  advancement,  to  enter 
into  consideration  and  influence  their  voting.  This  is,  needless 
to  say,  an  entirely  false  conception,  and  a  dangerous  misuse — 
or  lack  of  use — of  the  faculty  of  reason  with  which  everyone  is 
endowed.  Your  business  is  to  vote  intelligently  and  honestly  for 
the  girl  who  you  really  think  will  be  the  best  one  for  the  position 
for  which  she  is  running,  a  girl  whom  you  would  be  proud  to 
have  as  a  representative  of  the  college. 

The  results  of  the  elections  for  the  year  1922-23  are  as  follows : 

President  of  Student  Government Virginia  Stanbery 

President  of  Y.  W.  C.  A Ada  Tyler 

President  of  Athletics Elizabeth  Taylor 
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'Basketball 

One  thing  which  keeps  up  the  morale  after  vacation  is  the 
anticipation  of  the  indoor  basket  ball  series.  Each  class  has  a 
team  which  has  worked  hard  and  which  deserves  the  support  of 
those  classmates  who  do  not  enter  into  the  game.  Accordingly 
on  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  2  the  gym  was  crowded  with  members 
of  each  class.    They  were  coming  out  to  help  from  the  side  lines. 

The  first  game  was  between  the  Senior  and  Junior  teams.  The 
sister  classes  of  '22  and  '23  helped  with  the  rivalry  in  cheering. 
Then  the  game  began.  Each  player  was  up  to  the  mark — passing 
was  a  big  feature  of  the  game.  The  ball  was  constantly  in  play 
and  when  the  whistle  blew  at  the  final  second  of  play  the  score 
was  32-18 — the  larger  end  of  the  score  belonging  to  the  Juniors. 

The  same  day  the  Freshmen  were  to  play  the  Sophomores. 
A  game  between  these  two  classes  is  always  an  interesting  one 
because  of  the  hostility  which  has  lasted  since  before  Founders 
Day.  It  took  a  few  minutes  before  the  teams  really  worked  into 
the  game  but  when  they  started — you  can  imagine  the  result 
when  the  final  score  was  the  triumph  of  the  Sophomores  49-24. 

On  the  following  Monday  the  game  between  the  two  winning 
teams  was  scheduled.  Since  this  game  was  to  decide  the  indoor 
championship  there  was  enthusiasm  in  every  class.  The  Seniors 
and  Sophomores  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  gym.  The  Juniors 
were  on  the  opposite  side.  The  Freshmen?  Yes,  where  were 
they?  Surely  they  would  come  to  cheer  for  the  Juniors.  Then 
suddenly  came  a  thundering  noise  out  side — Caesar  and  all  of 
his  cohorts  could  not  have  made  more  disturbance.  Then,  in 
filed  the  Freshmen,  singing  and  cheering  for  their  sister  class. 
How  we  had  wronged  them,  in  the  supposition  that  they  were 
not  going  to  attend  the  game. 
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The  whistle  blew.  Silence  reigned.  The  ball  was  tossed  in 
the  center.  From  that  moment  it  was  kept  in  play.  It  was  passed 
with  remarkable  speed  from  one  end  of  the  floor  to  the  other. 
The  centers  rarely  missed  getting  it  over  to  their  respective 
forwards.  The  spectacular  plays  of  the  afternoon  were  the 
baskets  made  by  K.  Klumph.  She  couldn't  miss!  The  Juniors 
did  not  lose  heart  altho'  they  realized  that  things  were  looking 
rather  discouraging  for  them.  They  played  with  unusual  speed 
and  agility,  but  despite  their  efforts  they  lost  with  a  score  of  49 
points  piled  up  against  their  18.  Sophomores  victorious  once 
more!  It  is  your  cup  for  the  second  time,  Sophomores,  keep  it 
with  '24  as  long  as  you  are  here! 


Freshmen 


Juniors  32-18 


Sophomores  49-24 


.Sophomores  49-18 
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We  have  received  a  good  many  interesting  exchanges  for  this 
issue  of  the  magazine.  The  Hollins  Magazine  for  November 
contains  a  queer  story,  "The  Light."  It  is  well  worked  out,  and 
the  end  is  shocking  in  its  sudden  tragedy.  In  the  December 
number  there  is  a  readable  essay  on  the  "New  Poetry."  The 
January  issue  contains  some  very  good  prose  work;  "Street  Car 
Ads"  gives  a  new  use  for  the  advertisements  which  most  people 
regard  as  obnoxious,  a  real  beauty  in  the  "gateways"  of  memory 
which  they  open  by  suggestion.  It  might  be  just  as  well  for  more 
people  to  practice  the  art  of  suggestibility  in  this  line.  The 
poen-  xViaii  I»  lull  of  the  egoism  of  the  human  being,  and  the 
poem  "Passersby"  is  truly  poetic  in  its  idea.  The  editorial  on 
"College  Friendships"  is  splendid.  We  wish  more  girls  would 
realize  the  bigness  and  the  responsibility  of  friendships  in  col- 
lege, and  all  they  can  mean  and  ought  to  mean. 

In  the  Round  Table,  the  first  poem,  "Attainment,"  is  full  of 
the  love  of  nature  of  this  age.  "Travelling  Bags,"  a  different 
type  of  poem,  is  rather  quaint  in  its  idea.  Both  are  very  good 
poems  of  the  modern  type.  "Vigil"  is  a  distressing  story  which 
leaves  one  unsatisfied  and  unhappy.  The  poems  are  better  than 
the  prose  work  in  this  magazine,  and  are  all  worth  reading. 

"The  "Fighting  Fool,"  in  the  Oracle,  is  obviously  based  on 
the  "Lady  Luck"  darkey  stories  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
but  is  a  good  story.  "The  Crimson  Seal"  is  also  an  interesting 
tale. 
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We  are  always  glad  to  receive  exchanges  of  the  Purple  Parrot. 
It  is  a  bright  little  paper.  There  is  a  fine  appreciation  of  Sara 
Teasdale  in  the  Fall  Daedalion.  The  Richmond  Collegian  and 
the  Messenger,  the  Syracuse  Daily  Orange,  and  St.  Marys  Chimes, 
are  gratefully  acknowledged.  It  is  interesting  to  have  a  large 
number  of  exchanges;  not  only  do  they  give  new  ideas  for  the 
arrangement  of  magazine  material,  etc.,  but  often  contain  helpful 
suggestions  and  criticisms  as  to  one's  own  college  magazine,  and 
make  interesting  reading.  We  had  hoped  to  increase  our  ex- 
change department  this  year,  but  have  not  yet  heard  from  some 
of  our  fellow-workers  in  college  literature. 
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Miss  Ida  Massie  is  now  in  Richmond.  She  has  just  returned 
from  a  months  visit  in  the  south,  at  Palm  Beach  and  other 
southern  points. 

Hathaway   Wright   has   recently    announced   her   engagement. 

Mrs.  Rex  Stones,  formerly  Miss  Sara  Tolar,  is  now  living  at 
Langley  Field,  Va. 

Isabelle  Luke  has  recently  left  for  a  trip  to  South  America. 

Maynette  Rozelle  has  announced  her  engagement. 

Rebecca  Janney  is  now  studying  in  Washington  at  a  secretarial 
school. 

Lillian  Everett  is  teaching  school  just  outside  of  Suffolk,  Va. 

Fanny  Ellsworth  is  doing  social  service  work  in  New  York, 
but  is  a  frequent  visitor  at  Cornell,  where  she  does  reference 
work. 

"Skinny"  Taylor  is  continuing  her  social  duties  in  Mount 
Vernon. 

Nancy  Hanna  is  an  assistant  in  a  laboratory  in  Washington. 

Ruth  Hulburd  is  teaching  school  in  Cleveland. 

Ruth  Martin  is  doing  library  work  in  Pittsburgh. 

Elanor  Guthrie  is  a  student  at  the  music  and  French  School 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frances  Marsh  is  studying  at  New  York  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts. 

"Jim"  Hayes  was  here  recently  for  a  few  days,  but  she  has 
again  taken  up  her  work  with  the  Physical  Education  Department 
at  Syracuse  University. 

Emma  Adams  is  now  in  Richmond. 

Dorothy  Dangerfield  has  announced  her  engagement  and  is  to 
be  married  this  spring. 

"Bus"  Fohl  is  recovering  from  a  nervous  breakdown,  and 
expects  to  be  out  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

Mary  Virginia  Crabbs  is  spending  a  year  travelling  in  Europe. 
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IN  MY  MIND'S  EYE 

In  my  mind's  eye, 
The  gentle  art  of  eating  has  grown  great- 

I  never  let  a  thing  pass  by; 
I  snatch  at  things  I  use  to  hate; 

I  build  me  palaces  of  steak  and  pie, 

In   my  mind's  eye. 


In   my  mind's  eye, 
I  sometimes  plan  a  day  of  total  rest. 

I  plan  a  table  piled  quite  high 
With  everything  that  I  like  best, 

And  I  eat  and  eat  enough  to  die — 

In   my  mind's  eye. 
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THE  POWDER  PLANT 

Sons  of  Martha   and  of  Mary — 
Some  are  dull  and  some  are  wary; 
Some  who  can  and  some  who  can't 
Learn  to  do  the  powder  plant. 
Some  are  slow  and  some  are  fleet, 
Some  are  born  with  slippered  feet. 
But  we  who  did  the  Highland  fling 
Must  surely  try  this  newer  thing — 
If  they  don't  dance  this  way  at  home- 
Do  as  Rome  does  when  in  Rome; 
Take  a  lot  of  time  to  play, 
Powder  Planting  through  the  day. 
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Stem*  of  College  Sntereat 

Item:  The  Class  of  1915  of  Vassar  College  is  selling  the 
Venida  Hair  Nets  to  make  their  quota  for  the  Vassar  Endowment 
Fund.  The  nets  are  sold  at  the  regular  retail  price,  and  the 
Rieser  Company  gives  them  33  1/3  percent  on  each  dozen  sold, 
for  the  Fund.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  order  nets  may  do  so 
through  the  Editor  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Magazine. 

Item:  We  have  been  told  that  Sweet  Briar  College  has  the 
best-equipped  Psychology  laboratory  in  the  State.  The  students 
in  the  Psychology  department  should  therefore,  should  they  not, 
do  better  work  than  those  in  any  other  department? 

Item:  We  hear  that  the  South  Americans  are  fast  developing 
into  reckless  horseback  riders.  The  sport  is  growing  more  popu- 
lar every  year,  and  especial  attention  is  being  given  to  jumping. 
In  their  runs,  with  steeds  especially  trained  for  the  purpose,  they 
are  capable  of  taking  the  highest  fences  and  the  broadest  brooks 
in  their  path,  without  hesitation,  or  injury  to  rider  or  horse. 
This  should  be  interesting  to  the  horse-lovers  of  Sweet  Briar. 

Item:  On  January  17th  the  College  found  a  very  appreciative 
audience  at  the  recital  of  John  Barclay,  the  English  baritone. 
Though  Mr.  Barclay's  program  was  unfamiliar  for  the  most  part, 
it  was  enjoyed  even  by  those  who  knew  little  of  music.  His 
splendid  presence  and  his  deep  rich  voice,  with  the  "Two  Grena- 
diers," made  an  unforgetable  combination,  and  his  various 
ballads  were  sung  with  a  lilt  and  swing  that  caught  the  ear  at 
once.  The  favorites  were  "All  For  You,"  "The  Isle,"  "The  Road- 
side Fire,"  and  "The  Cave,"  with  perhaps  a  few  additions.  Mr. 
Barclay  was  very  nice  about  giving  encores.  Perhaps  he  enjoyed 
singing  for  us  as  much — nearly  as  much — as  we  enjoyed  hearing 
him  sing.  At  any  rate,  he  serenaded  the  whole  of  Randolph  after 
lights,  and  that  was  not  the  least  rememberable  part  of  his  pro- 
gram at  Sweet  Briar. 
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Item:  The  snow  that  bade  fair  to  lock  Sweet  Briar  into  win- 
ter's icehouse,  the  snow  that  finished  the  skating  even  before  it 
commenced,  and  brought  about  many  coasting  and  sleighing 
parties,  this  snow  has  melted  and  gone,  and  it  won't  be  many 
months  before  spring,  gentle  spring,  wakes  all  the  flowers  again ! 
Since  examinations  we  have  detected  vagrant  signs  of  spring- 
fever,  and  we  wish  right  here  to  warn  you  that  if  it  once  gets 
you,  it  won't  let  go  till  June,  so  look  out!  It  is  just  March, 
you  know. 

Item:  Did  you  know  that  we  have  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
college  campuses  in  the  country?  It's  true.  Won't  you  help 
to  keep  it  true?  Orange  peel  does  not  improve  the  gravel  walks, 
nor  are  empty  cracker  boxes  and  paper  bags  particularly  suited 
to  boxwood  cultivation.  The  squirrels  frequent  the  garden:  so 
do  we.  They  do  not  buy  things  at  the  tea-house,  and  therefore 
have  no  papers  to  leave  lying  around.  Might  we  not  be  likened 
to  "squirrel  food,"  unless  we  are  more  thoughtful  of  our  campus? 

Item:  Are  you  keeping  up  with  the  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence? Some  day  you  may  want  to  know  what's  been  happening 
in  Washington  all  these  weeks.  If  you  haven't  time  for  news- 
papers, read  the  library's  daily  reports.     They  are  interesting. 

Item:  Dr.  Thompkins  gave  two  splendid  talks  here  not  long 
ago.  He  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  put  it  across 
to  us  mighty  well.  Let's  not  forget  what  he  said,  and  let's  try 
to  live  up  to  it. 

Item:  The  mid-winter  dance,  arranged  by  Chairman  Annie 
Ford,  was  a  howling  success,  due  in  great  part  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  committee  and  the  good  generalship  of  the  chair- 
man. Everyone  looked  lovely  and  everyone  had  a  wonderful 
time;  this  was  one  of  the  most  successful  dances  ever  given  at 
Sweet  Briar. 

Item:     May  Queen  for  1922 — Mary  Munson. 
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IS*. 

l+Jt      On? 


CANDID 

Exam  question — "What  do  you  think  of  this  course?" 
Student's  answer — "I  think  it  is  a  well  rounded  course;  what 
we  don't  get  in  class,  we  get  in  examination." — Octopus. 

SHORT  STORY  OF  TWO  WORMS 

Two  worms  were  working  in  dead  earnest. 
Poor  dead  earnest! 

SHORT  POEM 


Coughin', 
Coffin. — Phoenix. 
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YOU  DON'T  SAY! 

"Had  a  serious  accident  up  my  way  Christmas." 
"Did,  huh!" 

"Yes;  my  brother  sat  on  a  fruit  cake  and  was  shocked  by  the 
currant." — Exchange. 

This  makes  me  strong,"  said  he  as  he  took  a  big  bite  off  the 
onion. — Exchange. 

STRANGE! 

"Man  stricken  on  way  to  work,"  says  a  headline.  And  yet 
people  will  keep  right  on  going  to  work  in  spite  of  everything! 

— Baltimore  Sun. 

DEAR  (HIC)   ME! 

The  "poor  unfortunate"  surveyed  himself  in  the  hair  brush 
instead  of  the  mirror. 

"My  goodnesh!"  he  hiccoughed,  "I  shertainly  do  n-need  a 
shave!" — Purple  Parrot. 

HONK!     HONK! 

An  American  inventor  has  predicted  a  radio  controlled  motor- 
car that  steers  itself  and  sounds  its  own  horn  at  pedestrians. 
He  is  believed  to  be  experimenting  with  an  attachment  that  will 
permit  it  to  appear  in  a  police  court  and  lie  like  a  chauffeur. 

— Exchange. 

S.  P.  C.  A.  HERE! 

Trot — "Mierke,  have  you  fed  the  goldfish?" 
Mierke — "Yes,  I  fed  them  to  the  cat!" 
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Wife — "Isadore,  where  iss  your  papa?" 

Isadore — "He  is  oud  greasing  the  sthreet  so  the  customers  vill 
slide  in." — Panther. 

TOO  BAD 

Pig — "That  was  a  sad  defeat  the  other  day." 

Skin — "Yes,  even  the  grandstand  was  in  tiers." — Cow. 

QUITE  TRUE! 

"Let  every  woman  keep  a  school, 
For  every  man  was  born  a  fool." 

— Maker  of  Dreams. 

HE  KNOWS 

Elihu  Mink  of  Long  Island  learned  to  make  it  from  an  adver- 
tised recipe  and  will  not  have  any  trouble  making  it  any  more.. 
The  funeral  was  held  at  the  house. — New  York  Evening  MaiL 

PRODIGIOUS! 

Thomas  Edison  might  find  in  the  fact  that  "Job  cursed  the  day 
he  was  born,"  another  proof  that  the  modern  day  student  is  back- 
ward.— Richmond  Collegian. 


She  (cordially) — "By  the  way,  are  you  going  to  take  dinner 
anywhere  this  evening?" 

He  (expectantly) — "No,  not  that  I  know  of." 
She    (sympathetically) — "That's   too   bad.     You'll   be   dread- 
fully hungry  by  morning." — Beanpot. 
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HEARD  IN  SEPTEMBER 

Sue   (at  breakfast) — "Do  they  ring  two  bells  here?" 
Beulah — "No,  the  same  one. 

REMINISCENT 

"Yes,  I  was  a  Freshman,  too.     Some  of  the  happiest  years  of 
my  life  I  spent  as  a  Freshman." — Exchange. 

Hi — "Is  it  easy  to  get  through  college?" 

Ball — "Oh,  it's  just  a  matter  of  course." — Octopus. 

Kity — "What  makes  the  Tower  of  Piso  lean?" 
Ruth — "I  don't  know,  or  I'd  take  some  myself." 


SO! 


No  matter  how  hungry  a  horse  is,  he'll  never  eat  a  bit. 

— Purple  Parrot. 

READ  GRAY  BULLETIN  BOARD!     YOU 
MAY  MISS  SOMETHING 

Notice! —  Miss  W. —  Would  like  to  borrow  a  fur  coat  to 
wear  to  town  to  a  Christian  Science  meeting,  as  she  is  afraid  of 
taking  cold. 
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0oet'0  Corner 

I  know  a  young  gink  down  in  Me. 
Who  loved  a  girl  madly  named  Je. 

She  left  with  his  dough, 

So,  of  course  now,  you  know, 
The  poor  gink  has  quite  gone  inse. 

There's  a  darkey  from  N.  C. 
Who  works  in  a  mine  as  a  m. 

She  sleeps  all  the  day 

Right  in  the  way, 
She's  so  dark,  the  foreman  can't  f. 

II 
I  wish  I  were  an  apricot, 

That  shivers  in  the  spring; 

If  chilly  rain  fell  over  me, 

I'd  sneeze  like  anything! 

II 
Was  I  ever  in  love — 

Now  what  can   I  answer? 

Great  heavens  above — ! 

Was   I   ever   in   love — ? 

Do  you  think  you  can  move 

Me  to  tell  you  the  man,  sir? 

Was  I  ever   in  love — 

Now  what  can  I  answer! 

TERRIBLE  CATASTROPHE! 

The  little  dog  was  running  'round  the  engine, 
And  the  engine  it  was  running  in  a  fog, 

When  there  came  an  awful  yelp 

Which  the  engine  couldn't  help, 
'Cause  the  engine  couldn't  run  around  the  dog! 

— Exchange. 
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at  ifmlf  past  ©ne 

A  round  moon,  with  chilly,  yellow  ray; 

A  shadow  slowly  creeping  through  the  trees; 
A  lean  black  cat  slinking  along  its  way; 

The  eerie  hour  is  made  of  such  as  these. 

The  empty  road  that  glows  with  a  queer  light; 

The  pale  stars,  the  rustling  of  the  grass ; 
The  unseen  horrors  hiding  in  the  night, 

Waiting  to  catch  unlucky  folk  who  pass. 
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he  brilliantly  lighted  lobby,  its  doors  fastened  back, 
possessed  a  singular  air  of  distinction,  which  set 
it  apart  from  the  surrounding  tall  stone  build- 
ings. Perhaps  it  was  the  dignified  style  of  archi- 
tecture and  the  beauty  of  the  stone  which  lent  the  grandeur 
to  the  building.  Or  perhaps  the  structure  had  become  so  im- 
bued with  the  subtle  effects  of  the  art  which  was  expressed 
within  its  walls,  and  upon  its  stage,  that  its  external  appear- 
ance had  been  affected. 

On  this  night  the  theatre  lobby  seemed  to  be  active  with  the 
excitement  of  an  especial  occasion.  The  long  mirrors  reflect- 
ed the  eager  faces  of  ever  changing  groups  of  people.  The 
ticket  man,  behind  his  golden  bars,  handed  out  the  bits  of 
cardboard  as  if  he  were  presenting  the  patron  with  an  admis- 
sion to  perpetual  happiness.  Even  the  attendants  and  ushers, 
engaged  in  their  duties,  their  habitual  mask  of  servitude 
changed  to  an  expression  of  subdued  excitement. 

From  the  maze  of  Parisian  streets,  where  the  soft  blackness 
of  night  was  penetrated  by  myriads  of  yellow  lights,  great 
and  small ;  dancing  and  still ;  glaring  and  shaded,  the  theatre 
was  attracting  groups  of  individuals  who  presented  a  gener- 
al similarity  of  aspect. 

From  the  passing  traffic  of  the  street,  at  intervals,  a  power- 
ful limosine,  its  dark,  polished  surface  reflecting  the  yellow 
lights,  would  extract  itself  from  the  steady  stream  of  mov- 
ing power  and  glide  noiselesly  to  the  portals  of  the  lighted 
theatre.  Whereupon,  with  the  assistance  of  liveried  chau- 
ffeurs, beautiful  women  and  their  escorts  would  alight  and  go 
into  the  theatre. 
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The  interior  of  the  building  represented  the  realized  con- 
ception of  a  master  decorator,  who  had  dreamed  of  magnifi- 
cently perfect  harmony  of  line  and  color. 

Into  the  rich  splendor  of  this  setting  the  procession  of  men 
and  women  moved,  and  in  the  air,  indistinctly  and  indescrib- 
ably, was  present  that  feeling  of  something  unusual,  express- 
ed most  noticeably  by  the  lovely  women,  whose  mobile  faces 
and  sensitive  hands  seemed  to  respond  to  some  unexplained 
force.  The  men  in  the  audience  feeling  more  slightly  the 
faintly  charged  atmosphere,  remarked  the  nervousness  of  their 
companions  and  laughingly  rebuked  them  for  involuntarily 
giving  themselves  up  to  the  nervous  tension  of  a  first  night. 
They  were  deluded,  however,  in  their  practical  view,  for  the 
elusive  undercurrent  was  suggestive  of  something  less  tang- 
ible than  the  mirth  of  an  opening  night. 

The  great  room  was  rapidly  filling  and  now  collected,  the 
people  appeared  to  be  even  more  of  a  single  type  than  when 
considered  in  separate  groups.  These  men  and  women  were 
the  ultra-civilized  products  of  a  replete  French  society.  They 
were  creatures  endowed  with  all  the  graces  of  life — with  beau- 
ty, wealth,  culture  and  the  ability  to  find  and  experience  in 
life  the  best  that  the  world  has  to  offer.  Although  sophisti- 
cated to  the  point  of  irrationality,  beauty  in  any  form  ap- 
pealed to  them  and  especially  drama,  with  its  formality  and 
dignity. 

Against  the  black  and  white  of  the  conventional  evening 
dress  of  the  men,  the  women,  in  their  low  cut  velvet  and 
brocade  evening  gownes,  stood  out  in  vivid  contrast.  Their 
marcelled  hair  was  piled  high  on  their  shapely  heads  and 
their  delicate  profiles  were  as  aloofly  lovely  and  clear  in  out- 
line as  the  gleaming  jewels  they  wore.  The  costliest  flowers 
formed  their  corsages  and  their  wraps  were  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive furs. 
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A  sudden  stir  and  the  orchestra  players  appeared  and  com- 
menced strumming  on  their  various  instruments.  A  few 
moments  confusion,  and  then  they  broke  into  a  flood  of  music. 
It  was  a  strange,  new  composition  that  was  being  played,  or 
one  of  which  this  worldly  audience  had  never  heard,  for  they 
seemed  attracted  by  it  and  ceased  all  conversation  to  listen. 
There  was  a  haunting  sadness  in  the  piece,  which  the  stringed 
instruments  brought  out,  and  which  though  poignant  with 
sweetness,  had  a  mournful  note  Which  forboded  great  un- 
happiness. 

The  audience  woke  from  the  thoughts  and  dreams  which 
had  occupied  them  during  the  playing  of  this  music  to  find 
the  curtain  slowly  rising  and  with  a  movement  of  intensity 
and  then  a  relaxation  into  pure  enjoyment,  they  gazed  at  the 
beauty  before  them. 

The  stage  was  hung  with  green  draperies  of  a  marvelously 
clear  shade,  and  the  effect  of  the  subtle  high  lights  upon  the 
peculiar  texture  gave  it  a  transcendent  depth  which  suggest- 
ted  the  greenness  of  waves  on  a  grey  day. 

There  was  nothing  other  than  these  hangings  which  filled 
the  entire  stage  with  color. 

From  the  centre,  at  the  back,  there  is  a  slight  swaying  and 
a  figure  distinguishes  itself  from  the  jade  folds.  She  moves 
slowly,  advancing  then  retreating,  with  the  lightness  of  a 
wind  swept  wave,  till  in  her  progress  she  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  a  green  wave,  which  had  taken  form  from  the 
green  depths  of  the  curtain  and  was  drifting  forward. 

Suddenly  this  fitful  advance  became  a  movement  growing 
as  the  music  swelled  into  abandonment.  Flashing  color  and 
beautiful  lines  followed  in  such  rapid  succession  that  the  eye 
was  deceived  into  seeing  a  whirlpool  with  its  twisting  eddies 
and  sudden  whirls.  Faster,  faster  the  green  figure  whirls  un- 
til she  is  a  swirling  mass  of  color.  The  music  reaches  its 
climax  and  ceases.    The  figure,  too,  becomes  quiet  and  softly, 
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slowly,  sinking,  drops  to  the  floor — and  the  green  water  is 
level  again. 

She  arises,  and  for  the  first  time  since  her  appearance,  as- 
sumes personality.  The  onlookers  actually  lean  forward  to 
see  their  enchantress — the  spirit  of  the  wind  and  water.  Their 
gaze  is  first  caught  by  her  great  green  eyes,  which  are  of  un- 
usual size  and  color,,  and  give,  even  from  a  distance,  the  ex- 
pression of  fathomless  depths.  Her  face  is  white  with  a  scar- 
let mouth  and  slender  black  brows.  Accentuating  the  green 
eyes,  her  small,  dark  head  is  bound  with  a  band  of  bril- 
liant stones,  emeralds  and  diamonds,  and  her  short,  dark 
hair  falls  closely  about  her  small  head,  revealing  the 
graceful  lines  of  her  neck  and  shoulders.  The  floating 
jade  green  chiffon  of  her  dress  is  irregular  in  outline,  as- 
suming varied  shapes  as  she  dances,  sometimes  resembling  rip- 
ples, again  cascades  of  flowing  green,  and  sometimes  the  long 
sweep  and  swell  of  a  langorous  wave. 

She  has  commenced  dancing  again  and  her  theme  this  time 
seems  to  be  that  of  a  languid  sea  maiden,  who  rises  and  falls 
with  the  waves  and  admires  her  beauty  in  their  changing 
mirrors. 

While  her  troupe  dance  the  murmuring  of  the  spectators  is 
quite  audible.  At  last  they  have  received  a  new  sensation. 
Paris  has  offered  nothing  like  this  for  many  seasons. 

The  curtain  rises  for  the  final  act.  The  dancer  appears  and 
carries  the  people  into  the  land  of  their  dried  up  immagina- 
tions  again.  She  is  utterly  fascinating  this  time,  playing  to 
them,  beguiling  them  with  the  soft  insinuations  of  her  dance, 
and  the  languor  of  her  large,  green  eyes,  and  holding  them 
spellbound.  She  is  dressed  in  pure  white  of  gossamer  fluffi- 
ness  with  a  single  large  diamond  gleaming  on  the  whiteness 
of  her  forehead. 

Now  the  strain  of  music  played  earlier  in  the  evening  is  re- 
peated by  the  orchestra.     The  figure  ceases  her  lazy  rythm 
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and  responds  to  the  minor  chords  just  as  the  sobbing  instru- 
ments. One  aches  with  the  pain  and  beauty  of  it.  Her  dance 
becomes  passionately  rebellious,  beautiful  arms  in  outflinging 
protest  and  leaps  of  sheer  rebellion.  This  passion  dies  and 
her  mood  again  changes.  Her  dance  now  is  that  of  the  in- 
effectual beating  of  a  caged  spirit  followed  by  disillusionment 
and  broken  hopes.  The  bright  figure  droops  pitifully,  now 
she  sways  and  bends  her  head  with  sadness,  ever  diminishing 
the  ardor  of  her  dance  and  seeming  to  fade  almost  perceptib- 
ly until  she  appears  a  phantom. 

She  dances  as  a  sprite  who  has  discarded  human  form  and 
become  intangible  as  a  flame  or  a  gust  of  wind.  With  in- 
credible lightness,  in  an  ecstacy  of  grief  she  is  carried  hither 
and  back  as  if  potent  sorrow  bowed  her  slender  body  to  its 
will. 

Now,  without  a  quiver,  as  if  at  last  at  rest,  she  assumes  and 
holds  a  pose.  Standing  on  the  toes  of  one  ballet,  she  slowly 
raises  her  other  foot  in  back  of  her  higher  and  higher  until 
she  touches  the  back  of  her  head  with  the  satin  foot.  The 
tension  breaks,  she  drops  to  the  floor  in  another  startling  pose 
and  is  perfectly  motionless. 

The  audience  is  completely  captured  by  the  dancer.  The 
women  take  off  their  corsages  and  throw  them  upon  the  still 
figure.  They  fall  about  the  pale  face,  the  eyelids  veiling  the 
luminous  eyes.  The  scarlet  mouth  is  like  a  red  rose,  or  a  dash 
of  blood.  She  seems  one  of  the  exotic  blossoms  which  cover 
her. 

The  men,  too,  exclaim.  They  also  have  been  deeply  stirred. 
One,  a  young  sculptor,  has  been  inspired.  He  is  drinking  in 
every  detail  of  the  fallen  figure,  so  that  he  may  put  his  mem- 
ory into  stone. 

Still  the  figure  does  not  stir.  Will  she  not  arise  to  acknow- 
ledge her  success?     A  sudden  confusion,  and  a  man  with  a 
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white  face  leaps  to  the  stage  and  runs  to  the  little  dancer.  The 

curtain  falls.     There  is  a  panic  of  confusion  as  the  agitated 

audience  depart  discussing  the  action  of  the  pale,  determined 

man. 

Behind  the  curtain  with  the  motionless  figure  pressed  to  his 

breast  the  pale  man  could  only  utter,  "We  were  to  have  been 

married  to-morrow." 
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CoDap  anD  Comorroto 

A  little,  lonely,  treeless  hill, 

But  I  was  off  to  town ; 
I  said,  "Some  day  I'll  come  again, 

And  watch  the  sun  go  down." 

An  empty  road,  a  wind-gnawed  field, 
Where  dusk  is  gold  and  gray — 

' '  Some  day  I  '11  find  the  fairies '  path 
And  follow  it  all  the  way. ' ' 

But  they  all  slip  away  from  me, 
These  things  I  mean  to  do — 

Because  I've  taken  each  today 
And  filled  it  full  of  you. 
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Spring 

On  these  early,  first  intangibly  warm  days 
Tender  greeness  looking  into  country  places, 

They  spill  out  into  our  high,  walled  street. 

All  sorts:     Children  with  gaunt  young-old  faces, 

Stormy-eyed  ones,  some  puzzled,  whiney-mouthed, 
Playing  games  there,  as  children  do  in  other  places. 

In  the  country,  rich  stir  at  the  heart  of  life ! 

On  the  asphalt,  pattered  rush  of  tiny  feet. 
Herein,  no  doubt,  a  living,  singing  force, 

Universal,  infinitely  sweet, 
And  so  strong  that  the  world  turns  on  it, 

And  children  spill  out,  radiant,  into  our  street. 
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ftealtem  in  tt)e  Modern  SDrama 

he  drama  has  always  been  from  ten  to  fifteen  years 
behind  all  the  other  arts  in  reflecting  changes  of 
all  kinds.  At  the  present  time  the  drama  is  do- 
ing its  best  to  hint  at  an  important  change,  or 
even  at  what  might  be  called  an  advance.  Heretofore  we  have 
been  content  to  see  depicted  on  the  stage,  life  in  its  outward 
semblance,  without  very  much  of  the  fire  and  inner  passions 
of  human  beings. 

There  is  a  new  movement  now  being  set  in  motion  to  trans- 
fuse the  workings  of  the  human  mind  to  the  theatre,  and  to 
enable  the  audience  to  understand  the  psychology  of  a  per- 
son's mind.  That  is,  to  transfuse  some  realism  into  the  acting 
instead  of  having  mechanical  personalities. 

There  have  been  only  a  few  attempts,  up  to  the  present 
time,  of  getting  down  to  actual  reality.  One  of  these  at- 
tempts was  the  play  called  "Overtones,"  by  Alice  Gersten- 
berg.  In  this  little  one  act  play,  two  women  are  the  main 
characters.  They  associate  with  each  other,  observing  all  the 
formalities  of  their  particular  social  set.  The  unique  thing 
in  this  playlet  was  the  fact  that  the  deeper  selves,  or  inner 
souls,  of  the  women  were  standing  veiled  behind  them,  and 
these  veiled  figures  revealed  to  the  audience  the  true  emotions 
and  desires  of  the  women. 

Three  schools  of  playwrights  have  sprung  up  recently,  each 
school  with  its  own,  particular  philosophy  of  the  drama,  and 
with  its  own,  varying  measure  of  success.  Russia  is  the  home 
of  the  first  school,  and  the  chief  person  in  it  is  Yureynoff. 
This  school  thinks  that  the  theory  of  mono-drama  is  the  all 
important  one.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  entire  play,  with  its 
setting,  action  and  characters,  should  be  shown  to  the  people 
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through  the  eyes  of  just  one  character.  This  character  would 
then  picture  to  the  audience  what  his  own  mind  thought  of 
and  also  his  unconscious  mind.  "The  Theatre  of  the  Soul," 
by  Yureynoff,  is  a  good  example  of  a  mono-drama  and  goes 
much  deeper  into  the  mental  state  than  "Overtones."  The 
mono-dramatic  theory  was  first  put  into  practice  over  ten 
years  and  the  results  show  that  it  has  aided  materially,  the 
spread  of  realism. 

The  second  school  deals  a  great  deal  with  the  idea  of  fut- 
urity. Many  of  the  futuristic  ideas  seem  terribly  wild  and 
freakish,  yet  they  have  gems  of  very  good  material,  if  one 
goes  below  the  surface.  The  school  is  really  waging  an  un- 
compromising war  against  surface  realism.  It  rebels  against 
the  tiresome  procession  of  preparation,  exposition  and  climax. 
What  it  really  wants  to  do  is  to  get  below  the  surface  of  the 
human  mind  and  depict  what  is  going  on  in  the  subconscious 
soul. 

Marinetti  is  really  the  leader  of  the  futuristic  school  and 
he  has  written  several  very  curious  plays,  some  of  which  are 
only  two  or  three  pages  long.  Light  and  setting  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  action,  and  in  one  piece  only  the  feet 
of  the  performers  are  seen,  the  rest  of  their  bodies  are  hidden 
by  a  black  curtain.  Marinette,  in  some  of  his  plays,  has  pre- 
sented two  or  three  places  on  the  stage  at  once  and  people  are 
thrown  together  who  have  no  relationship,  other  than  spirit- 
ual. In  this  idea  Marinetti  seems  to  have  taken  for  his  model 
the  old  mystery  plays  of  France,  and  indeed  some  of  these 
old  plays  could  be  copied  with  a  great  deal  of  profit  by  more 
modern  playwrights.  In  recent  times  the  drama,  while  it  has 
been  advancing  in  many  ways,  has  also  been  retrogressing,  in 
that  it  has  been  getting  colder  and  more  superficial,  until  a 
reform  like  the  one  we  are  having  now  was  really  essential. 
The  drama,  like  every  other  form  of  modern  art,  has  suffered 
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from  too  much  cultivation  and  has  got  to  be  out  of  touch 
with  the  public,  a  condition  which  cannot  be  tolerated  long. 

The  third  modern  school  of  the  dramatists  seems  to  have 
originated  in  Germany.  Like  everything  else  which  comes 
from  Germany,  the  theory  of  this  school  has  a  finer  foundat- 
ion and  sounder  principles  than  that  of  the  school  of  Marin- 
etti.  More  noteworthy  plays  have  also  been  produced  by 
members  of  this  school.  The  Germans  have  always  been  not- 
ed for  their  prepossessing  desire  to  reach  down  below  the  sur- 
face of  things  and  depict  human  life  as  it  really  is,  and  the 
German  school  proves  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Realism  or 
expressionism  is  an  attempt  to  escape  from  picturing  nature 
as  it  appeals  to  the  artist,  and  instead  to  show  the  emotions 
and  opinions  of  the  artist  in  terms  of  nature.  Man  is  used 
to  express  the  realistic  emotions  of  his  inner  self.  Some  of 
the  members  of  this  school  have  carried  their  theory  to  ex- 
tremes and  as  an  example  is  "  S 'apres-Midi  d'un  Faune, "  in 
which  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  sound  rather  than  the  sense 
of  words. 

Manfred  Schneider,  a  famous  member  of  the  German 
school,  has  said,  "the  new  realism  designs  for  the  stage  a 
broader  sweep,  musicality  of  words,  a  vast  simplicity  and  a 
preference  for  types,  rather  than  well  characterized  individ- 
uality, and  that  the  whole  should  be  infused  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  exaltation."  The  realists  like  intuition  better  than 
artificial  acting,  they  believe  in  the  acter  expressing  his  in- 
most thoughts  instead  of  merely  portraying  stilled  emotions. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  the  school  is  to  procure  the  impres- 
sion of  deep  feeling  to  the  audience  and  yet  get  away  from 
all  outward  analysis  of  the  inner  feelings. 

Georg  Kaiser  is  a  famous  exponent  of  this  idea.  His  drama 
' '  From  Morn  to  Midnight, ' '  resembles  some  of  Poe  's  works  in 
its  weirdness  and  dramatic  effect.  The  author  has  striven  to 
gain  a  sharp,  crisp  effect ;  he  does  away  with  all  long  drawn 
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out,  analytical  passages  and  only  gives  the  scenes  that  are  ab- 
csoJuteiy_fi£cjessary.  The  play  is  the  work  of  a  master  and  is 
a  powerful  example  of  the  realism  which  is  fast  becoming 
such  a  potent  factor  in  the  drama  of  today. 

Many  critics  have  complained  of  the  bizarre,  crude  effect  of 
all  of  these  new,  so-called,  realistic  plays,  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  realism  brings  the  audience  into  a  closer  relation 
and  understanding  of  the  characters  depicted.  Surface  real- 
ism has  been  talked  about  for  years,  and  carried  out  in  num- 
berless plays.  What  all  the  leading  playwrights  are  striving 
for  now  is  to  pierce  surface  realism,  to  go  down  much  fur- 
ther into  the  human  soul  and  show  the  mind  as  it  really  is. 
There  are  many  difficulties  which  must  be  overcome  as  the 
new  plays  cannot  forget  the  world.  Psychology  undoubtedly 
plays  a  large  part  in  the  new  cult,  with  its  tracing  back 
thought  and  action  into  fundamental  impulse  and  desire.  The 
Greeks  seemed  to  possess  that  indefinable  quality  of  deep 
realism  wrhich  our  modern  drama  has  lacked. 

Science  has  informed  the  authors  and  playwrights  of  every- 
thing that  the  ancients  knew  by  instinct.  If  the  Greeks  could 
portray  in  their  plays  this  realism  that  everyone  is  striving 
for  today,  it  must  be  possible  for  modern  playwrights,  with 
all  their  learning  to  achieve  what  everyone  thinks  will  be  one 
of  thejjreatest  things  in  the  modern  drama. 
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DiagnoseD 

When  the  moments  seem  hours,  and  the  days  seem  years, 

And  you  miss  each  look  and  smile, 
And  with  every  cross  word  from  another,  your  tears, 

Flood  all  about  you  for  miles, 
You  're  in  love ! 

When  you  can't  sleep  nights  and  want  nothing  to  eat, 

And  watch  for  the  mail  each  day, 
And  the  sound  of  her  name  makes  your  heart  beat  fast, 

And  you're  lonesome  'cause  she's  gone  away, 
You're  in  love! 
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%\)t  $re£criptton 


*|he  telephone  bell  rang.  Instantly  Dr.  John  Leaton 
arose  wearily  from  his  bed  and  picked  up  the  re- 
ceiver with  a  rather  severe  jerk  which  brought 
the  telephone  toppling  down  on  his  knee.  By 
this  time  he  had  become  thoroughly  awake,  as  well  as  angry. 
In  so  harsh  a  tone  as  to  disguise  his  usual  mild  and  calm 
voice,  he  almost  yelled, 

"Hello!" 

"Hello,  I  was  calling  Dr.  Leaton." 

' '  This  is  Dr.  Leaton.    What  can  I  do  for  you  ? ' ' 

"Dr.  Leaton,  this  is  Malcolm  Grey  and  my  wife  is  very 
sick  and  I  want  you  to  please  come  to  see  her  at  once  as  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  for  her  and  I  think  she  isn't  going  to 
live  much  longer  and  I  want  you  to  come  as  soon  as  you  can 
get  here."  All  this  was  said  in  a  deep,  husky  voice,  and 
without  pause  for  breath.. 

A  smile  flickered  across  the  face  of  Dr.  Leaton,  and  he  re- 
plied in  a  less  harsh  tone  than  before, 

"Well,  I  will  leave  here  at  once,  but  what  street  do  you 
live  on  and  how  will  I  know  your  house  ?  Please  give  me  the 
number  ? ' ' 

"Oh,"  replied  the  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  ware,  as 
though  it  were  in  the  last  depths  of  despair,  "I  don't  live  in 
the  city.  I  live  on  Chestnut  Koad,  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  city.  It 's  a  little  house  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  after 
you  pass  the  first  fork." 

Now  a  frown  replaced  the  smile  as  Dr.  Leaton  said  that  he 
would  get  there  as  soon  as  he  could.  He  banged  the  tele- 
phone receiver  down  with  a  loud  click  which  resounded 
throughout  the  room.     Picking  up  his  watch  from  the  large 
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marble  table  near  his  bed,  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  it  was 
one  thirty.  He  had  come  in  very  cold  and  tired  at  eleven 
thirty.  His  day  had  been  unusually  busy  at  the  hospital  and 
since  then  he  had  made  two  calls.  At  twelve  he  had  finally 
gotten  into  bed,  more  tired  and  pessimistic  than  he  had  ever 
been  before. 

"What  is  it  all  for  anyway?"  he  remarked.  "Of  course  I 
save  some  peoples'  lives,  but  I'm  wearing  out  mine,  and  if  I 
were  not  here  someone  would  take  my  place."  This  was  his 
soliloquy  before  he  retired  with  the  hope  that  he  would  not 
be  disturbed  any  more  that  night.  Now  he  must  dress  and 
go  out  into  the  cold  again.  For  the  first  time  in  his  thirty- 
five  years,  Dr.  Leaton  wished  he  had  chosen  some  other  pro- 
fession. 

"To  be  a  doctor,  at  everyone's  command.  What  could  be 
worse?"  he  thought.  And  now  he  must  go  into  the  country. 
When  had  he  had  a  call  from  the  country  before?  He  scan- 
ned his  memory  carefully  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
had  been  at  least  ten  years  ago. 

As  he  proceeded  to  dress  he  shivered  when  he  heard  the 
wind  whistling  through  the  trees.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
there  had  never  been  such  a  cold  night  before. 

He  carefully  turned  up  the  collar  to  his  overcoat  and  pull- 
ed on  his  driving  gloves  as  he  descended  the  steps  of  his  large 
stone  house.  This  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  houses,  and 
in  the  best  residential  district  in  Baltimore.  The  situation 
suddenly  became  humorous  to  him — that  he,  one  of  the  best 
known  doctors  in  the  east,  and  certainly  the  most  famous  in 
Baltimore,  should  be  called  to  some  little  hut  out  in  the  coun- 
try at  such  a  time  of  night !  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  pic- 
ture himself  telling  it  to  the  other  doctors  at  the  hospital  the 
next  day  and  hearing  them  laugh  over  it  as  if  it  were  a  joke 
on  him.  Like  many  others  in  such  positions,  he  was  almost 
too  conceited. 
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By  this  time  he  had  reached  his  garage.  No  sooner  had  he 
opened  the  door  when  he  realized  that  he  had  not  turned  the 
heat  on  and  the  water  in  the  radiator  was  probably  frozen. 
This  last  of  his  fears,  however,  was  not  to  be  realized.  The 
water  had  not  had  time  to  freeze  since  he  had  put  away  the 
car  for  the  night.  The  doctor  began  to  wake  up  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  take  some  interest  in  what  he  was  doing.  It 
really  wasn't  so  bad  after  all,  he  decided. 

""Why,  just  a  year  ago  I  stayed  up  all  night." 

In  the  meantime  he  had  jumped  into  his  big  touring  car 
and  had  started  on  his  way.  While  riding  his  mind  was  kept 
busy.  He  was  thinking  of  the  year  before  when  every  night 
he  rode  out  a  great  distance  in  the  country  to  see  Lois  Ether  - 
idge,  with  whom  he  was  very  much  in  love.  She  was  a  beau- 
tiful girl  of  medium  height  with  dark  brown  hair  and  eyes. 
She  had  a  few  freckles  across  her  nose  which  seemed  to  add 
to  her  attraction.  She  was  always  so  lively  and  interested  in 
all  that  he  said  or  did!  One  night  seemed  to  come  back  to 
him  more  vividly  than  all  the  others.  He  hact  gone  to  see  her 
as  usual,  but  it  was  later  when  he  arrived.  She  had  been 
waiting  for  him  over  an  hour  and  no  amount  of  explanation 
on  his  part  seemed  to  help  him.  He  blamed  his  tardiness  on 
the  hospital  and  on  the  fact  that  his  mother  was  sick  and  he 
couldn't  leave  earlier,  but  all  to  no  avail.  She  was  in  a  rage 
and  a  quarrel  began  which  ended  in  his  leaving  two  hours 
earlier  than  usual.  The  next  day  he  heard  that  she  had  run 
off  and  married  some  man  of  whom  he  had  never  heard  be- 
fore.    He  had  heard  nothing  of  her  since. 

How  vividly  it  all  came  back  to  him  as  he  bumped  along 
the  frozen  country  road  and  breathed  the  crisp,  fresh  air  just 
as  he  had  done  so  often  before.  He  wished  with  all  his  heart 
he  were  going  to  see  her  again.  Somehow  he  had  never  been 
the  same  since  she  disappeared.  He  seemed  so  much  older 
after  that  and  he  gradually  began  to  feel  the  responsibilities 
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upon  him.  He  never  went  to  see  girls  any  more  and  it  was 
seldom  he  ever  accepted  invitations  to  dinners.  He  usually 
pleaded  former  engagements. 

Now  Dr.  Leaton  had  reached  the  fork  in  the  road  and  he 
gradually  slowed  down  in  the  attempt  to  disengage  his 
thoughts  from  Lois  and  try  to  remember  whether  he  had  been 
instructed  to  turn  or  keep  straight  on.  Suddenly  a  light  flash- 
ed in  front  of  him  and  the  sound  of  a  nearby  pistol  was  heard. 
Instinctively  he  pushed  on  his  brakes  and  the  car  came  to  a 
stop  with  a  jerk.  Only  then  did  he  realize  that  it  was  a  hold- 
up." He  had  heard  lately  of  several  attempts  at  highway 
robbery,  but  he  had  thought  of  them  as  something  vague  and 
unreal.  Now,  as  he  saw  masked  men  appearing  toward  him 
from  out  the  thick  brush  on  the  side  of  the  road,  he  had  the 
greatest  desire  of  his  life  for  flight.  Turning  once  more  to 
glance  at  the  fast  approaching  men,  he  sat  still  and  reached 
into  his  vest  pocket.  Pulling  out  three  ten  dollar  bills  he 
quickly  put  them  into  the  band  around  his  hat.  The  men 
were  now  upon  the  car.  While  one  kept  his  pistol  pointed  at 
the  doctor,  the  others  carefully  began  a  search  of  the  car. 
Finding  the  doctors  medicine  case  something  to  their  taste, 
they  took  it  out  and  threw  it  over  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

"Now  get  out,"  ordered  one  of  the  thieves.  Dr.  Leaton,  a 
little  enraged  at  the  treatment  of  his  medicine  case,  got  out 
of  the  car  rather  sulkily. 

"Turn  all  of  your  pockets  wrong  side  out,"  demanded  the 
thief  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief. 

Dr.  Leaton  did  as  bidden  and  a  dime  fell  from  his  vest 
pocket  and  rolled  over  into  a  rut.  His  letters  were  taken  and 
thrown  by  the  side  of  the  medicine  case. 

"Now  take  off  your  shoes  and  hat,"  commanded  the  chief. 
He  was  thoroughly  mad  by  this  time  at  the  thought  of  get- 
ting no  money  after  staying  out  all  night  in  such  cold  weath- 
er. 
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Dr.  Leaton  bent  over  and  deliberately  tied  two  hard  knots 
in  his  shoe  laces.  This  immediately  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  robbers,  who  now  all  made  a  jump  to  relieve  him  of  his 
shoes.  While  the  struggle  was  going  on  he  took  off  his  hat. 
Taking  out  the  bills,  he  tore  them  into  small  pieces  and  threw 
them  among  the  men.  Now  they  were  all  quite  enraged  to 
think  they  had  been  so  outwitted.  Finally,  seeing  that  there 
was  nothing  to  gain  by  staying,  they  all  turned  to  leave. 
After  going  about  five  feet,  one  turned  and  with  great  pre- 
cision shot  a  hole  in  one  of  the  front  tires  of  the  car.  Pick- 
ing up  the  letters  and  medicine  case  they  disappeared  rapid- 
ly into  the  woods. 

The  doctor  was  quite  relieved  at  their  departure,  although 
he  did  not  see  why  they  had  not  shot  holes  in  the  rest  of  his 
tires.     They  were  really  more  human  than  he  had  imagined. 

"But  just  what  did  they  want  with  the  medicine  case?"  he 
wondered. 

After  much  effort  the  doctor  replaced  the  flat  tire  with  his 
extra  one  and  proceeded  on  his  journey,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  knew  he  could  not  do  much  without  his  medicine 
case. 

At  three  thirty  A.  M.,  Dr.  Leaton  stepped  from  his  car  and 
found  himself  confronted  by  a  little  shack  of  a  house  with  no 
porch  and  only  a  block  of  wood  for  the  steps.  After  careful- 
ly scanning  the  shack,  noting  the  cracks  and  missing  win- 
dow lights,  he  walked  up  to  the  door  and  knocked.  He  heard 
footsteps  rapidly  approaching  and  instantly  the  door  swung 
open. 

"I  judge  you  are  Dr.  Leaton.' 

"Yes." 

"Well,  just  come  with  me  into  the  next  room  please.  My 
wife  has  been  so  very  quiet  since  I  sent  for  you  I  fear  she  is 
getting  worse." 
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Dr.  Leaton  had  been  standing  as  though  dazed  and  tak- 
ing in  everything  around  him.  The  thing  that  seemed  to 
stand  out  most  clearly  was  that  there  was  no  furniture  in 
the  room.  There  were  a  few  boxes  placed  around  and  one 
chair  which  had  given  its  best  service  many  years  before.  Now 
he  slowly  followed  Mr.  Grey  into  the  next  room,  and  to  his 
surprise  he  saw  a  high  bedstead  with  a  chair  placed  near  the 
head,  which  showed  that  Mr.  Grey  had  been  watching  con- 
stantly by  the  side  of  his  wife.  As  they  came  to  the  side  of 
the  bed  Dr.  Leaton  stopped  as  if  shot. 

"Lois!"  he  said  in  a  hushed  voice. 

' '  John ! ' '  she  murmured  as  she  clasped  his  extended  hand, 
suddenly  he  turned  around  to  take  another  look  at  Mr.  Grey, 
but  to  his  astonishment  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Thirty  minutes  later  Dr.  Leaton  came  out  of  the  room  and 
found  Mr.  Grey  sitting,  waiting  for  him.  On  seeing  the  doc- 
tor emerge,  he  jumped  up. 

"How  is  she,  Doctor?"  he  asked  hurriedly  as  he  noted  the 
trembling  of  the  doctor's  hands  and  the  deep  pallor  that  had 
settled  over  his  face. 

"She  seems  to  be  more  quiet  now,  although  I  am  afraid 
she  will  be  a  long  time  in  getting  to  sleep.  You  should  not 
have  sent  for  me.  I  knew  her  before.  The  excitement  was  too 
much  for  her.  As  I  was  robbed  of  my  medicine  case  I  can't 
do  much  for  her,  but  I  will  leave  a  prescription  which  you 
may  be  able  to  get  filled  before  I  can  come  again." 

The  doctor  seemed  to  lose  control  of  himself  entirely  and 
sitting  down  in  the  chair  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  Mr. 
Grey  crept  noiselessly  into  the  other  room  and  returned  with 
a  paper  and  pencil  which  he  handed  to  the  doctor,  who  wrote 
it  with  hands  that  trembled  so  it  was  barely  legible. 

"Have  this  filled  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  must  go  now  but  I 
will  come  back  as  soon  as  I  finish  my  work  at  the  hospital 
tonight. ' ' 
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Dr.  Leaton  arrived  in  Baltimore  just  in  time  to  get  some 
breakfast  and  go  to  the  hospital  for  his  days  work.  He  did 
not  feel  at  all  equal  to  the  task  before  him.  There  were  two 
operations  planned  in  his  days  work  and  he  knew  it  was  use- 
less to  try  to  postpone  one  of  them.  It  had  been  announced 
that  he  was  to  take  up  the  very  peculiar  case  of  a  boy  who 
had  been  in  the  hospital  for  weeks.  No  one  could  discover 
just  what  was  wrong  with  the  boy,  and  today  he  was  to  oper- 
ate and  the  other  noted  doctors  of  the  city  were  coming  to 
see  him  either  succeed  or  fail.  A  prayer  for  success  was  on 
the  doctors  lips  throughout  the  operation  but  his  mind  seem- 
ed to  wander  to  the  sick  woman  in  the  country.  Suddenly 
he  fell  over  as  if  in  a  faint.  He  was  taken  out  into  the  cool 
air  while  the  next  best  doctor  took  his  place.  A  few  minutes 
later  a  report  was  around  that  Dr.  Leaton  had  failed  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  No  one  seemed  to  know  why  he  had 
fainted  at  such  a  critical  moment. 

Out  on  the  sleeping  porches  Dr.  Leaton  was  beginning  to 
become  conscious  of  his  situation. 

"Bring  my  coat  and  hat  and  riding  gloves,"  he  demanded. 

' '  And  for  heavens  sake,  man,  hurry !  I  have  made  out  the 
wrong  prescription  and  given  it  to  someone  to  be  filled.  I 
have  to  stop  it  or  else — I  am  a  murderer ! "  he  added  after  a 
pause.  He  did  not  seem  to  remember  the  case  he  had  just 
left. 

After  the  fastest  ride  of  his  life,  he  rushed  up  to  the  door 
of  the  small  house  which  he  had  visited  the  previous  night 
and  knocked  loudly.  There  was  no  answer.  He  knocked 
again.    Still  no  answer. 

"Lois!  Mr.  Grey!"  he  shouted.  But  everything  seemed  to 
be  dead.  Then  he  decided  to  walk  inside  and  was  quite  as- 
tonished to  find  that  the  door  was  nailed  or  barred  from  the 
inside.     Seeing  a  house  at  a  little  distance  down  the  road,  he 
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decided  to  go  over  and  inquire  what  had  become  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  shack. 

Out  in  front  of  the  farm  house  an  old  man  was  cutting 
wood.  He  looked  up  at  the  well  dressed  stranger  and  con- 
tinued to  cut  his  wood. 

"Good  afternoon,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Leaton,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  a  reply,  "Can  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  the 
people  who  lived  in  that  house  over  there?" 

The  farmer  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"Thar  ain't  narry  family  lived  in  dat  dar  house  for  nigh 
twenty  years.  If  you  want  to  know  where  the  people  are 
what  lived  thar  twenty  years  ago,  I  don't  know."  He  con- 
tinued to  cut  wood  as  though  his  life  depended  upon  it. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  was  at  that  house  last  night  and 
there  was  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey  living  there.  Mrs.  Grey  was 
sick  and  certainly  could  not  have  been  moved,  but  they  are 
not  there  today.     I  am  a  doctor  and  have  come  to  see  her." 

"Now  you  cain't  tell  me  somebody  lives  in  dat  dar  house, 
'cause  I  owns  it  and  I  couldn't  pay  nobody  to  live  in  sich  a 
shack. ' ' 

"But  I  tell  you  a  man  and  woman  were  living  there  last 
night." 

"I  ain't  got  no  time  to  leave  dis  wood  ehoppin'  but  jist  to 
git  rid  of  you  so 's  I  kin  work,  I  'm  goin  to  show  you  that  thar 
ain't  nobody  thar." 

The  doctor  finally  persuaded  the  old  farmer  to  tear  the 
door  down,  so  they  could  go  in  and  search  the  house.  They 
walked  back  and  forth  from  one  room  to  the  other,  and  each 
time  Dr.  Leaton  began  to  be  more  convinced  that  he  was  los- 
ing his  mind. 

"See  thar,  I  told  you  thar  wont  no  folks  livin'  in  dis  here 
house.    Now  you  see  for  yourself." 
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But  the  doctor  was  paying  no  attention  to  the  words  of  the 
farmer.  He  had  seen  something  white  over  on  the  floor  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  Picking  it  up,  he  nearly  fainted  again  /" 
when  he  saw  that  it  was  the  prescription  he  had  made  out 
and  had  come  to  get.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  followed 
the  farmer  out  in  a  daze. 

"Now,  I  hope  youse  satisfied,  after  makin'  me  tear  down 
dis  here  door. ' '  The  farmer  turned  to  look  at  the  doctor  who, 
by  this  time,  had  gotten  in  his  car  and  was  slowly  riding  back 
towards  Baltimore.  He  wanted  so  much  to  clear  it  all  up, 
but  he  was  so  tired  and  his  mind  seemed  to  stick  to  the  facts 
before  him. 

The  alarm  clock  rang.  Dr.  Leaton  sprang  from  his  bed  as 
though  he  had  work  to  do  which  couldn't  be  delayed.  Then 
he  sank  wearily  back  as  he  noticed  that  everything  was  in 
the  position  he  had  left  it  the  night  before.  It  all  seemed  to 
him  too  real  to  be  a  dream.  He  reached  in  his  pocket  for  the 
prescription. 


DatfoMls 

A  golden  cup, 
A  dainty  frill, 
A  petalled  star, 
A  daffodil ! 
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Spring  a^aDtigal 

A  growing,  pale  green  haze  on  nearby  woods; 

Pear  trees  sifting  mushy  fragrance  'round ; 
Birds  minstrelling  gay  secrets, 

To  spots  of  periwinkled  ground. 

Old  leaves  crumbling  with  a  swishy  sound, 

Where  pansy  violets  are  found. 

Blue  hills  hide-and-seeking  with  fresh  clouds; 

Forsythia  and  jonquils  prodigal  with  gold; 
Pan,  out  piping  siren  songs; 

Creeping  small  things  growing  bold. 

We'll  take  all  our  heart  of  hearts  can  hold, 

And  know  then  that  we  can 't  grow  old. 
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The  following  report  has  just  been  received,  and  we  are 
printing  it  here  in  order  that  the  student  body  of  this  college 
may  keep  in  touch  with  the  great  American  Student  Move- 
ment in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  armaments. 

"Report  from  the  National  Student  Committee  for  the 
Limitation  of  Armaments: 

Representing  235  Men's  and  Women's  Universities  and 
Colleges  Presented  to  President  Harding  at  One  o'clock,  Feb- 
ruary 20th,  By  a  Committee  led  by  Charles  Denby,  Jr., 
Princeton,  Chairman." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  assumed  an 
active  part  in  the  attempt  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  effecting  international  peace,  the  students  of  Amer- 
ica have  felt  incumbent  upon  them  the  obligations  of  crystal- 
lizing their  opinions  concerning  the  problems  that  confronted 
the  Conference  for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  at  "Washing- 
ton. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  and  discussion  of  these  problems, 
the  National  Student  Committee  for  the  Limitation  of  Arm- 
aments was  organized.  Through  cooperation  between  the 
students  of  235  colleges  and  universities  and  this  National 
Student  Committee,  collegiate  opinion  has  been  roused  and 
formulated  by  means  of  debates,  mass  meetings  and  publicity 
in  the  college  press. 

The  following  expressions  of  opinion  are  based  on  resolu- 
tions independently  adopted  by  a  large  part  of  the  colleges 
and  universities. 
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1.  It  is  believed  that  the  series  of  treaties  drawn  by  the 
Washington  Conference  should  be  expeditiously  ratified  in 
their  entirety  by  the  U.  S.  Senate  because  they  are  definite 
steps  toward  the  limitation  of  armaments  by  international 
agreement  and  are  indicative  of  a  genuine  tendency  toward 
international  understanding  and  cooperation;  and  because  a 
failure  to  ratify  these  treaties  would  result  in  augmented  dis- 
trust among  nations. 

2.  In  addition,  the  students  of  America  commend  the  spirit 
which  prompted  Mr.  Wilson  to  propose  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  similar  spirit  which  moved  Mr.  Harding  to  call  the 
Washington  Conference  because  it  manifests  a  not  distant 
possibility  of  an  organization  of  nations  adequately  prepared 
peaceably  to  adjust  international  difficulties. 

3.  Furthermore,  the  students  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
United  States  should  participate  in  the  Genoa  or  some  similar 
conference  on  condition  that  the  agenda  include  balancing  the 
budgets  of  European  countries,  reduction  of  land  armaments, 
breaking  down  of  economic  barriers  and  German  reparations. 
It  is  further  anticipated  that  such  a  Conference  will  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  policies  by  which  in  the  future  international 
welfare  will  predominate  over  purely  national  interests  in  the 
conduct  of  international  economic  affairs." 

Mr.  Charles  Denby,  the  chairman  of  the  Student  Com- 
mittee, at  the  close  of  his  speech  before  the  president,  said, 
"I  hope  that  you  will  realize  the  great  potential  importance 
of  a  college  movement  such  as  this  is.  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
first  time  that  the  opinion  of  college  students  has  been  crys- 
talized  and  given  expression  on  a  scope  at  all  comparable  to 
the  scope  of  this  report.  We  hope  to  make  use  of  such  an 
organization  to  educate  college  students  to  think  on  inter- 
national lines  and  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  current 
political  affairs,  national  as  well  as  international,  so  that  the 
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college  students  may  constitute  a  group  of  intelligent  citi- 
zens." 

Not  everyone  realizes  the  import  of  this  movement  to  the 
same  extent  that  Mr.  Denby  does.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  for 
a  layman,  unacquainted  intimately  with  the  modern  serious 
college  student,  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  student 
thought,  and  to  know  that  even  students  may  be  able  to  ac- 
complish something  worth  while  in  their  small  but  far-reach- 
ing way.  It  is  time,  however,  that  these  people  awake  from 
their  slumber  into  a  full  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
American  college  student,  for  the  students  of  other  countries 
have  long  been  known  for  their  power  in  thought  and  united 
and  earnest  action.  In  this  day  of  terrific  change  and  stu- 
pendous world-wide  movements,  shall  not  we  of  the  younger 
generation  keep  up  with  our  age?  Shall  we  not  keep  our 
minds  alert  to  grasp  new  ideas  and  to  grapple  with  new  pro- 
blems, and  our  energies  bent  on  the  building  up  of  wavering 
ideals  and  the  making  stronger  the  splendid  institutions  that 
we  have  in  the  world?  ''God  helping  us,  we  can  do  no  oth- 
er. ' '  Every  kind  of  force  is  at  work  now,  and  we  must  choose 
the  finest  and  seek  the  highest,  that  civilization  may  not  go 
backward.  Once  we  see  the  vision  of  what  may  be,  we  cannot 
turn  away.  May  we  keep  strong  and  steadfast  to  live  up  to 
what  we  have  seen. 


The  Student  Friendship  Fund  is  still  doing  much  to  aid 
the  suffering  students  of  Europe,  especially  in  Czecho-Slovak- 
ia.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  poverty,  and  therefore  much 
that  is  deplorable  in  the  living  conditions  of  the  students.  In 
many  cases  there  is  insufficient  food  and  clothing,  and  books 
are  very  scarce.  Despite  these  hardships,  the  students  of 
Prague  and  other  cities  are  continuing  their  efforts  and  striv- 
ing to  gain  as  much  of  an  education  as  possible.  A  case  is 
known  of  two  students  who,  with  but  one  suit  of  clothing  be- 
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tween  them,  take  turns  going  out  for  meals  and  to  attend 
classes,  in  order  that  neither  may  be  entirely  deprived  of  a 
chance  to  study  and  learn.  These  students  need  to  have  their 
morale  kept  up,  as  well  as  their  physical  energies,  and  in  this 
way  the  Student  Friendship  Fund  helps  a  great  deal.  It  is 
said  that  the  Fund  is  "the  most  effective  channel  through 
which  American  students  can  extend  to  European  students  a 
true  ministry  of  good  will. ' '    Let 's  keep  up  the  good  work ! 


The  Staff  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Magazine  takes  great  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  Miss  Martha  Lobingier  and  Miss  Lydia 
Purcell  have  been  elected  Editor-in-Chief  and  Business  Mana- 
ger for  1922-' 23. 
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student  dPotoernment  Association 

We  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  year,  the  first  year  of  our 
new  Student  Government  system.  It  is  well  for  us  to  stop, 
just  now,  and  consider  whether  or  not  it  has  proven  a  success, 
and  if  we  desire  to  continue  under  this  system  in  future  years. 
"We  all  ought  to  realize  by  this  time  what  it  means  to  be  treat- 
ed as  rational  and  mature  persons ;  it  is  so  much  more  honor- 
able and  respectable  than  to  be  tied  down  by  petty  rules,  as 
if  we  were  small  children.  The  great  thing  we  must  be  care- 
ful about  is  taking  advantage  of  our  freedom  and  doing  un- 
fitting things.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  grow  up  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  to  take  our  responsibilities  willingly  and  with  open  eyes; 
it  is  harder  to  live  up  to  them  later  on.  It  is  true,  however, 
"what  man  has  done,  man  may  do,"  and  people  no  older  than 
ourselves  have  performed  even  more  difficult  tasks  than  ours 
in  past  years. 

We  believe  that  the  new  Student  Government  has  been  a 
success.  We  believe  in  it  ourselves,  and  we  know  it  can  be 
made  a  bigger  thing,  more  far-reaching  and  stronger  in  its  in- 
fluence, if  those  girls  who  believe  in  it,  and  who  have  influence 
among  their  college  mates,  will  have  courage  enough  to  stand 
up  for  their  belief,  to  give  up  their  own  pleasures,  if  they  in- 
terfere with  someone  else 's  faith  in  Student  Government ;  to 
help  others  to  stand  firm,  and  not  to  give  up  what  they  know 
is  finest  and  truest.  Sometimes  just  a  word  carelessly  spoken 
will  help  a  girl  to  buck  up  against  odds  and  to  win  out ;  or  just 
a  word  may  cause  a  girl  to  lose  faith  in  herself  and  others  and 
to  give  up  the  fight.  A  firm  Student  Government  rests  not 
only  on  the  officials  of  the  association,  but  every  member  of 
the  college  may  do  her  little  bit  to  make  or  mar  the  whole  or- 
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ganization.  The  question  is,  do  we  believe  in  Student  Gov- 
ernment? And  if  so,  are  we  willing  to  take  our  share  of  the 
responsibility,  and  become  builders,  not  destroyers? 


Miss  Virginia  Stanbery  was  the  Sweet  Briar  delegate  to  the 
Student  Government  Convention  at  Sophie  Newcome,  in  New 
Orleans. 
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8.  am.  c.  a. 


The  annual  Y.  W.  Cabinet  Training  Conference  was  held 
at  Farmville,  Va.,  beginning  on  April  18th.  The  Sweet  Briar 
delegates  to  the  conference  were  Ada  Tyler,  Margaret  Bur- 
well,  Louise  Carper,  Emily  Meredith  and  Martha  Woodward. 

Gertrude  Geer  was  the  only  delegate  sent  to  the  National 
Y.  W.  Convention,  held  in  Arkansas. 
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2DramattC0 

On  March  31,  just  after  spring  vacation,  Paint  and  Patches 
presented  "The  Man  Who  Married  The  Dumb  Wife."  The 
play,  a  screaming  farce,  was  coached  by  Mr.  Dempster,  and 
showed  a  finish  and  a  unity  unusual  in  amateur  performanc- 
es. The  entire  play  was  woven  together  each  part  being  taken 
well,  and  each  scene  blending  perfectly  into  the  next,  forming 
a  remarkable  whole.  The  street  cries  were  very  effective,  and 
the  criers  were  very  picturesque.  Too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  praise  of  the  splendid  acting  of  Thomasine  Rose  and  Mar- 
guerite Mierke,  both  having  difficult  parts  to  sustain.  The 
doctors  were  wonderfully  and  curiously  "made  up,"  with  the 
long  noses  and  hairless  pates  befitting  their  rank.  The  cos- 
tumes of  the  ladies  were  beautiful,  lending  color  to  the  stage, 
and  showing  up  wTell  against  the  unusual  background.  The 
actors  grew  a  little  too  excited  toward  the  last  in  the  mad 
scene,  and  shouted  too  loud  for  the  comfort  of  the  audience, 
but  that  was  natural.  The  play  was  one  of  the  most  finished 
dramatic  performances  ever  put  on  the  stage  at  Sweet  Briar. 


Miss  Lorna  Weber  is  the  president  of  Dramatics  for  1922- 
1923. 

C&e  Senior  piap— "3Iii0t  pretenDtng" 

A  natty  little  performance  was  given  at  the  Opera  House 
of  Sweet  Briar  on  the  evening  of  March  16th.  Strictly  home 
talent  was  used,  and  the  result  was  one  to  gratify  both  old 
and  young.  We  are  momentarily  expecting  some  of  our 
young  players  to  be  offered  positions  in  wider  fields,  they  did 
such  excellent  work  in  their  parts. 
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Everyone  appreciated  the  humorous  situations,  which  were 
numerous,  and  during  the  tragic  scene  between  Peggy  and 
her  mother,  in  the  last  act,  there  was  "not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
house."  Alice  Earley  was  a  fascinating  little  heroine,  and 
played  up  well  to  the  hero,  Jimmy  Keppel,  in  real  life  Gwen- 
dolin  Watson,  who  returned  said  "playing"  with  interest. 
The  two  were  well  matched  in  every  way  and  the  entire  audi- 
ence fell  in  love  with  both  of  them  before  the  play  was  over. 
Ruth  Slater,  as  Anthony,  Jimmy's  absent  minded  brother, 
was  screamingly  funny;  she  did  her  part  very  cleverly.  It 
is  difficult  to  commend  one  more  than  another  of  the  actors, 
for  they  were  all  splendid,  and  we  wish  we  had  the  spaei;  in 
which  to  do  them  justice.  The  Seniors  have  given  us  another 
very  enjoyable  evening,  with  the  loyal  help  of  their  sister 
class. 

The  cast : — 

Anthony,  Lord  Crackenthorp Ruth  Slater 

Lady  Crackenthorp _ Loriette  Hampton 

Millicent - Celia  Marshall 

Major  Archie  Phipps Amey  Smyth 

Jimmy  Keppel Gwendolin  Watson 

Peggy  O'Mara Alice  Earley 

Mrs.  0  'Mara Elsie  Wood 

Mrs.  Colquohoun Virginia  Lewis 

Parker,  the  butler        1  _.  m 

; Grizzele  Thomason 

Lucas,  the  valet  \ 

Director — May  Earl. 
Stage  Manager — Helen  Anderson. 

Assistants — Beulah  Norris,  Katheryn  Shenehon,  Hilda  Drey- 
fuss. 
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CHAN 


The  February  number  of  the  Messenger  contains  several 
good  stories,  of  which  "Blind  Man's  Buff"  and  "Peter  the 
Great"  are  the  best.  The  freshmen  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  this,  their  issue  of  the  magazine.  In  the  April  Messenger 
there  is  a  fine  editorial  explaning  what  kind  of  literary  work 
the  magazine  will  accept.  It  wTould  perhaps  be  of  value  to 
other  magazines  to  set  up  a  like  standard  of  worth. 

The  Hollins  Magazine  for  February  contains  the  best  story 
we  have  received  for  exchange  this  time.  "The  Victim"  is 
well  worked  out,  with  a  strong  climax  and  is  written  in  a  con- 
vincing manner.  "Struggle"  is  also  very  good.  The  two 
poems,  "Verses,"  and  "Sly  Pictures"  are  artistic  bits  of 
verse.  In  the  March  number  there  is  a  splendid  address  made 
by  Dr.  Bright  on  Founder's  Day.  This  is  well  worth  read- 
ing. The  poetry  in  this  issue  is  especially  commendable,  and 
the  short  essays  are  quite  readable. 

We  agree  with  the  Woodbury  Forest  Oracle  that  student 
opinion  ought  to  be  recognized  in  a  school  or  college,  provid- 
ed that  it  is  the  thoughtful  opinion  of  serious  and  earnest 
students.  We  believe  that  the  serious  endeavors  of  an  earn- 
est and  thoughtful  group  of  students  can  do  much  to  better 
the  conditions  in  any  school  or  college. 

There  is  an  interesting  essay  on  J.  K.  Chesterton  in  St. 
Mary's  Chimes,  for  February.  The  March  number  features 
two  readable  essays,  one  on  "Journalism  and  American  Hu- 
mor," and  one  on  the  poetry  published  in  current  magazines. 
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We  were  glad  to  see  in  the  issue  for  April,  a  criticism  of  Opol 
Whiteley's  Journal.  The  author  expresses  our  very  opinion 
as  to  its  being  written  by  a  child  of  seven  years,  doubting  the 
fact  as  we  do.  "Mothers  Twain"  is  a  touching  story,  show- 
ing real  religous  feeling.    It  is  very  well  written. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  all  other  exchanges,  and  look 
forward  to  receiving  more  in  the  near  future. 
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Miss  Adelaide  Rendelman  is  now  playing  in  New  York, 
with  Schubert. 

An  announcement  of  the  marriage  of  Helen  Bishop  has 
been  received. 

Isabelle  Wood  is  doing  settlement  work  in  New  York. 

Gwendolyn  Barrett  is  working  in  Norfolk. 

Ida  Massie  has  been  visiting  here  this  month. 

Isabelle  Luke  is  travelling  in  South  America. 

Stanley  Miller  and  Rebecca  Janney  are  expected  to  visit 
here  this  month. 

Louise  Hammond  was  back  for  a  few  days  this  month. 

Torrence  Redd  is  married  and  is  now  living  in  Charlottes- 
ville. 

Julia  Barbour  is  travelling  in  Africa. 

Miriam  Thompson  is  doing  secretarial  in  Brock  Port,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Wallace,  who  is  teaching  in  Brock  Port,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  visiting  here  for  a  short  time  this  month. 

Rhoda  Allen  is  studying  in  Baltimore  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Katherine  Minor  and  Catharine  Miller  are  studying  at  the 
School  of  Social  Service  Work,  in  Richmond. 

Ellen  Bodley  has  recently  announced  her  engagement. 

LaVerne  McGee  is  studying  at  Sophie  Newcome  this  year, 
but  expects  to  return  to  Sweet  Briar  next  year. 

Francis  McKinney  has  been  visiting  Mildred  LaVenture  in 
Racine,  Wis. 

Katharine  Zeuch,  who  is  now  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, expects  to  return  to  Sweet  Briar  next  year. 

Mary  Taylor  is  working  with  one  of  the  insurance  compan- 
ies in  Richmond. 

Gertrude  Pauley  is  expected  here  for  a  visit,  and  she  is 
teaching  school  in  Cincinnatti. 
Dorothy  Job  has  been  visiting  here  this  month. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  THAT 

Alice  Babcock  wishes  to  know  where  "Collaboration"  is, 
the  place,  as  she  thought,  where  two  authors  wrote. 

ON  THE  DAY  OF  THE  DUMB  WIFE 

Junior — "Are  you  a  shifter?" 

E.  Meridith — "No,  I'm  the  apothecary." 

He — ' '  Let  me  kiss  those  tears  away  ? ' '  She  fell  in  his  arms 
and  he  was  busy  for  the  next  few  minutes — And  yet  the  tears 
flowed  on. 

' '  Can  nothing  stop  them  ? "  he  asked. 

"No,"  she  said,  "it  is  the  hay  fever,  you  know — but  go  on 
with  the  treatment. ' ' 
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"D'  jever  hear  the  one  about  the  mouse  trap?" 

"No." 

"Well,  it's  snappy." 

ANTEDELUVIAN,  WHAT ! 

"I  have  one  of  Caesar's  coins." 

' '  That 's  nothing,  I  have  some  of  Adam 's  chewing  gum. ' ' 

NOW  REALLY ! 

"Is  Caruso  coming  south  this  Spring?" 
"No,  he  went  west  last  fall." 

THESE  MODERN  MISSES 

He  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

It  seemed  a  harmless  frolic. 
He's  been  laid  up  a  week, 

They  say,  with  painter's  colic! 

WE  KNOW,  DON'T  WE 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said, 
"Guess  I'll  cut,  and  stay  in  bed." 

McGill  Daily. 

TOO  TRUE 

Before  entering  office,  public  officials  are  sworn  in.    Before 
leaving  office,  they  are  cussed  out. 

A  GOOD  DEAL  TO  BELIEVE 

"Did  you  see  that  swindler  deal  himself  four  aces?" 
"Well,  what's  the  matter,  it  was  his  deal,  wasn't  it?" 
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AW,  GO  'WAY! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
We  can  have  our  pictures  took, 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us, 
Just  exactly  how  we  look. 

'TIS  OFTEN  SO,  ALAS! 

"I  wonder  why  they  hung  that  picture?" 
"Perhaps  they  couldn't  find  the  artist." 

"Mamma,  is  papa  going  to  die  and  go  to  heaven?" 
' '  Of  course  not,  Bobby.    Whatever  put  such  an  absurd  idea 
into  your  head  ? ' ' 

IF  RHODA  ALLEN  WERE  HERE— 

"What  makes  you  scratch  your  head?" 
"Because,"  said  the  youngster,  "I'm  the  only  one  who 
knows  it  itches." 

"Thanks,  old  man,  I  don't  smoke,  but  if  you  don't  mind, 
I'll  take  it  home  to  the  girls." 

SERVED  HIM  RIGHT 

Nut — "Have  you  any  mail  for  me?" 
Postman — "What's  your  name?" 
Nut — "You'll  find  it  on  the  envelope." 

VERY  GOOD,  MARY  JANE. 

He — "Hello,  who  is  this  speaking?" 

She — "If  you  don't  know  who  you  are,  how  do  you  expect 
me  to." 
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Teacher — "The  horse  and  the  cow  comes  out  of  the  stable. 
What's  wrong  with  this  sentence?" 

Little  Boy — "I  don't  know,  'cept  maybe  the  lady  oughter 
come  first." 

INDEED 

"When  are  you  thinking  about  getting  married?" 
Answer :  ' '  Constantly. ' ' 


TRUE  LOVE 

We  sat  together  on  the  sand, 

The  moon  shone  soft  above, 

Because  we  were  in  love, 
She  let  me  hold  her  little — hat ! 

I  held  her  little  hat  with  sighs, 
And  dreamed  of  what  might  be ; 
Then  I  resolved  to  see, 

And  gazed  into  her  pretty — lunchbasket ! 

As  bolder  I  became,  in  haste, 

And  further  I  sought, 

Daring  to  be  caught, 
I  put  my  arm  around  her — umbrella ! 

And  when  the  moon  shone  in  the  south, 
I  begged  and  begged,  tormented, 
And  then  as  she  relented, 

She  let  me  kiss  her  little — poodle ! 
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They  say  you  played  here  long  years  and  years  ago. 

Living  your  memories  I've  shared  with  you, 
I  find  a  certain  sacredness,  I  almost  know, 

I  must  have  played  here  too. 

There  have  been  strange  months  since  you  went  away — 
"Why  part,  to  grieve  alone  the  long  years  through  ? 

Yet  there  are  hours,  parts  of  a  golden  day, 
I  know  I've  been  with  you. 

J.  G.,  '23. 
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5for  justice  anD  i^alealate 

A  Story  of  Ancient  Hawaii 

ut  of  the  throne  room  of  the  palace  they  bore  the 
body  of  Aliali,  royal  advisor  to  King  Kalianole, 
slain  by  the  hand  of  a  leper,  whose  people  he  had 
forsaken.  From  the  gloom  of  the  palace  into  the 
broad  sunlight  the  great  bier  moved  with  a  solemn  pace. 
From  the  palace  steps,  as  far  as  the  young  Prince  Kulio  could 
see,  were  the  people  of  the  island.  They  were  massed  in  silent 
thousands  to  watch  the  death  procession  of  a  man  they  both 
hated  and  feared. 

But  this  day,  for  which  so  many  of  the  islanders  gave 
thanksgiving,  had  a  terrible  significance  to  the  young  prince. 
He  knew  that  this  ninth  day  burial,  according  to  all  the  cus- 
toms of  his  race,  meant  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  sacrifice 
of  the  people  of  the  slayer.  Between  Prince  Kulio  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  lepers  there  existed  a  deep  rooted  affection,  and  in 
Kulio 's  heart  was  a  great  admiration  for  the  men  who  had 
given  themselves  to  the  directing  of  the  forsaken  ones.  Be- 
fore Lei,  Maio,  and  Kasmei  had  gone  to  the  leper  colony,  they 
had  been  teachers  at  the  royal  court  and  had  taught  to  Kulio 
all  he  knew  of  life  and  its  meaning  on  the  beautiful  island. 
"When  his  teachers  had  been  inspired  by  the  zeal  of  devoting 
their  lives  to  the  lepers,  Kulio  had  wished  to  go  with  them. 
He,  too,  believed  that  the  lepers  were  the  children  of  Haleal- 
ate,  god  of  all  the  islanders.  But  the  stern  King  Kalianole 
had  forbidden  him  to  carry  out  his  great  desire,  maintaining 
that  what  he  wished  to  do  was  not  a  fit  task  for  one  of  royal 
blood. 

Thinking  of  all  that  this  dreaded  day  must  mean  to  his 
friends  and  to  himself,  Kulio  followed  after  the  slow  proces- 
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sion.  There  surged  through  his  mind  mingled  feelings  of  loy- 
alty, horror  and  despair.  His  love  compelled  him  to  do  his 
utmost  to  save  those  condemned  so  soon  to  die.  Yet  what 
could  be  done? 

To  the  rhythmic  moan  of  the  death  music  the  procession 
threaded  a  solemn  path  through  the  gathering.  Up  among 
the  green  trees  of  Newanu  Valley  they  bore  the  bier,  and 
there  the  slow  procession  ended  at  last.  Two  hundred  stal- 
wart Hawaians  drew  the  strong  catafalque  on  which  rested 
Aliali's  body.  There  followed  the  people  with  leis,  symbols 
of  loss,  intertwined  in  their  dark  hair.  The  pungent  smoke 
of  the  Kukui  torches,  burning  beside  the  bier,  mingled  with 
the  "0 — ooo — oooo  "  of  the  death  chanters. 

At  the  crypt  the  surging  crowds  were  silent.  Here  their 
grim  expectations  hushed  them  to  quiet,  while  the  old  King 
Kalianole  rose  before  them  to  make  the  death  declaration  of 
all  the  lepers.  He  stood  above  the  feather  topped  royal  Kah- 
ilis to  give  the  summons. 

The  small  colony  of  lepers  were  lead  to  him  through  the 
crowd;  they  knelt  before  him,  apparently  oblivious  of  the 
people  who  drew  aside  in  protest  at  their  presence.  Lei,  Maio 
and  Kasmei  stood  up  before  Kalianole  to  receive  the  judge- 
ment. 

Kalianole  stretched  forth  his  hands  to  them,  with  the  words 
of  the  Kostalo,  book  of  gods: 

"This  is  the  law  of  Halealate,  my  children.  Give  your- 
selves unto  the  sacrifice.     It  is  inexorable." 

And  in  utter  submission  to  all  the  laws  of  their  old  race, 
the  leper  leaders  receive  the  Kukui  torches,  symbol  of  sacri- 
fice of  self  to  Halealate,  god  of  all,  and  to  Lepe,  spirit  of  the 
volcano. 

Prince  Kulio,  standing  in  the  outskirts  of  the  gathering, 
under  the  trees  of  Newanu  Valley,  in  despair  of  spirit,  heard 
a  voice  speaking  to  him  alone : 
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' '  Kulio — save  us ! " 

He  looked  about,  but  saw  no  one.  Again  he  heard  the 
voice : 

"Kulio — we  are  the  children  of  Halealate.  Those  who  love 
us  taught  you  to  swim,  to  leap  with  the  deer,  to  weave  the  lei, 
lehua.    Kulio,  save  them  !    Kulio,  save  us ! " 

He  looked  about.  The  procession  thronged  on  past  him,  to 
the  crator. 

What  was  he  to  do?  Was  he  to  face  again  the  old  King 
Kalianole?  Only  that  morning  he  had  pleaded  with  him  to 
save  the  forsaken  ones.  Kalianole  had  refused  him  with  the 
reply : 

"It  is  the  gods'  bidding,  my  son.  Halealate  demanded  his 
sacrifice  for  the  slaying  of  Aliali.  The  crater  god  demands 
justice. 

"For  royal  blood  taken,  only  royal  blood,  are  that  of  the 
slayer's  tribe  can  be  given.  It  is  the  teaching  of  our  fathers. 
Since  the  first  of  our  island  race,  the  great  Luane,  began  his 
rule  in  Hawai,  this  has  been  the  bidding.  Have  you  forgot- 
ten the  teachings  of  Naitei?  Would  you  have  your  father 
betray  the  Kostalo  to  satisfy  the  whim  of  his  son  ?  Kulio,  re- 
member your  race ! ' ' 

"But  father,"  Kulio  had  pleaded,  "is  it  not  written  that 
we  are  to  be  merciful  to  the  forsaken?  Halealate  wants  not 
a  sacrifice  of  those  who  have  been  taken  by  the  great  sick- 
ness." 

"It  is  enough,"  Kalianole  had  answered,  "my  son,  remem- 
ber Hawaii." 

Still  around  Kulio  passed  the  lines  of  mourners,  with  their 
bowed  heads  swaying  in  time  to  the  death  chant.  In  his  heart 
Kulio  knew  that  Aliali,  the  slain,  did  not  deserve  the  royal  sac- 
rifice !  Must  his  friends  bow  to  the  law  of  the  Kostola  because 
the  island  despot  had  been  taken — and  with  justice  ?   Ah — the 
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teachings  of  the  Kostola  were  indeed  cruel.  Here  was  no  jus- 
tice! 

The  sun  shone  just  as  brilliantly  on  the  sapphire  sea;  the 
feathered  birds  still  strutted  in  gay  parade  on  Wai-Ki-Ki; 
yet  the  lepers  must  make  their  last  stand  when  the  great 
flame,  light  of  all,  went  down  behind  the  mountains! 

Kulio  remembered  the  last  sacrifice.  Then,  the  island  wom- 
en had  revolted,  and  as  a  sign  of  repentance,  had  given  his 
own  beautiful  playmate,  the  girl  Aloha,  to  Halealate.  Again 
he  saw  the  lines  of  women  and  the  flames  of  Pele,  who  shook 
in  anger.  In  the  boy's  soul  that  day,  had  sprung  up  a  hatred 
of  the  Kostola.  "And  this  was  justice."  He  remembered  the 
last  glance  from  Aloha's  brown  eyes.  Could  he  ever  forget 
her  screams  as  the  flames  of  Pele  and  the  wTill  of  Halealate  re- 
ceived her  ?  In  his  heart  Kulio  knew  that  the  good  Halealate 
could  not  desire  such  a  sacrifice. 

All,  it  seemed,  rejoiced  in  the  horrible  sacrifice.  Since  the 
bier  had  been  lowered  in  the  repository  of  royal  dust,  their 
one  desire  was  to  mete  out  the  death  to  those  who  had  been 
taken  by  the  great  sickness.  In  the  veins  of  the  lepers  did 
not  the  blood  of  Luane  run?  Were  all  these  poor  children  of 
Halealate  to  suffer  for  the  sin  of  one? 

"With  the  mourners  Kulio  turned  his  face  toward  Lepe,  the 
volcano  whose  flames  burned  day  and  night — ever  ready  to 
receive  the  sacrifice  of  the  sinful  children  of  Halealate.  They 
moved  with  their  new  victims  toward  Lepe— and  lo !  The 
time  had  come !  The  great  flame,  light  of  all,  was  almost  lost 
behind  the  mountains. 

Lepe  was  ready ! 

To  Kulio 's  mind  there  came  the  answer  of  Kalianole : 

"For  royal  blood  taken,  only  royal  blood,  or  that  of  the 
slayer 's  people  can  be  given  ! ' ' 

But  the  people  knelt  in  worship  before  their  idol. 
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"Oh  Lepe,  Spirit  of  all,"  they  chanted!  "We  come  to  do 
thy  bidding.  Since  Luane  we  have  struggled — to  love  the 
words  of  thy  Kostola.  All  Hawaii,  at  thy  feet,  bends  in  hom- 
age to  thee,  Lepe !  Ever  let  thy  spirit  lead  us !  Give  us  bless- 
ings, give  us  plenty !  Keep  the  ravege  of  thy  lava,  far  from 
all  of  us  who  serve  thee ! ' ' 

Now  the  little  line  of  trembling  lepers  advanced  to  the 
crater's  rim.  All  were  silent  in  the  gathering.  Only  there 
came  the  occasional  stifled  outcry  from  some  mother  to  whom 
the  sacrifice  was  bitter. 

Then  there  rose  the  moaning  of  the  lanbois,  beating  the  hor- 
rible "Oona  Louhei,"  song  of  sacrifice.  With  it  mingled  the 
low  murmurs  of  the  wind,  "Oonieah,"  who  fanned  the  flames 
of  Lepe.  The  crouching  lepers,  approaching  the  crater's  edge, 
drew  back  in  horror  and  fear.  But  Kulio,  watching  them, 
was  ready. 

When  the  worshipers  lifted  their  bowed  heads,  they  saw 
before  them  a  figure,  standing  on  a  rock  over  the  crater,  with 
arms  outstretched  in  worship.  In  wonder  they  heard  his 
words : 

"Oh  Lepe,  here  is  thy  royal  sacrifice.  For  justice  and  Hal- 
ealate  I  give  royal  blood  for  royal  blood  taken !  I  come  to 
save  Halealate's  lepers.    Receive  me  with  thy  blessing." 

The  multitude  sprang  forward  to  the  crater's  rim — for 
young  Kulio,  prince  of  all  the  island,  was  lost  forever,  suck- 
ed down  in  the  lava  of  Pele,  and  taken  by  the  flames  of  the 
spirit. 

But  Halealate,  protector  of  all  his  children,  received  him. 
Kulio,  hope  of  all  Hawaii,  last  of  his  kind,  was  home. 

K.  B.  S.,  '22. 
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a  jFancp 

One  night,  long,  long  ago, 

Within  my  star  I  lay,  and  watched  you 

Floating  and  drifting  below  me, 

Wrapped  in  a  black  storm  cloud, 

The  other  stars  shone  brightly  all  around, 

And  I  lay  with  my  beams  glancing  o'er  you, 

Loving  your  beauty  with  their  golden  lights. 

'  Twas  such  a  night  as  this ; 

The  heavens  are  starry-eyed,  and  lo !    I  see 

The  star  where  once  I  leaned  and  watched  you  float, 

Wrapt  in  your  cloak  of  stormy  darkness, 

Even  as  now  you  pass  before  me  down  the  stairs. 
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21  Comparison  of  Ctoo  $lap£ 

he  two  plays,  "The  Weavers,"  by  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann,  and  ' '  Strife, ' '  by  Galsworthy,  possess  many 
points  of  comparison.  Each  of  them  is  a  play 
which  depicts  one  distinct  stratum  of  society. 
They  are  both  social  tragedies  with  not  one  unhappy  hero — 
but  with  a  whole  group  as  the  sufferer.  The  author  of  "The 
Weavers,"  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  is  a  German  dramatist,  one 
of  the  first  exponents  of  the  Realistic  movement.  He  came 
from  the  lower  classes,  a  son  of  a  hotel  keeper  and  a  grandson 
of  one  of  the  weavers  who  was  involved  in  the  Silesion  revolt. 
Thus  this  subject  had  a  powerful  personal  appeal.  "The 
Weavers"  is  not  a  drama  in  the  sense  that  it  has  a  hero  and  a 
well-defined  plot.  It  is  rather  the  portrayal  of  an  event  which 
involves  without  any  distinction,  an  entire  class  of  society. 
There  is  no  main  character.  The  misery  before  which  the 
class  is  forced  to  yield  is  the  motive  force  in  the  play — it  is 
the  symbolical  protagonist. 

The  play  is  a  frightful  pageant  composed  of  five  scenes — 
five  tableaux,  five  livid  pictures  showing  the  despair  and  fury 
resulting  from  oppression  and  misery.  There  is  only  a  slen- 
der story  which  connects  the  five  pictures,  but  there  are  parts 
in  the  play  which  correspond  to  an  introduction,  a  growing 
interest,  a  climax  and  a  conclusion.  Thus,  from  the  stand- 
point of  technique,  it  is  a  well  constructed  play.  "The  Weav- 
ers ' '  is  what  is  known  as  a  volks  drama.  The  wave  of  modern 
doubt  and  social  discontent  is  the  source  from  which  Haupt- 
mann drew  his  material.  It  is  the  revolt  of  the  masses  against 
the  autocratic,  or  rather  plutocratic,  class  rule.  The  rebellion 
of  the  individual  against  the  heartless  conventions  of  a  souless 
society. 
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The  play  is  the  result  of  Hauptmann 's  personal  reaction  to 
that  social  discontent.  He  is  a  doubter,  but  most  of  all,  a 
seeker.  "The  Weavers"  is  a  tortured  and  agonized  cry.  It 
ends  with  a  question  mark.  It  flings  a  challenge  in  the  face 
of  society  and  asks  whether  a  whole  community  shall  perish 
because  the  social  ethics  disregard  the  spiritual  law  of  love  of 
our  fellowmen.  Hauptmann  is  a  passionate  partisan.  He 
takes  up  the  cause  of  the  weaver  vehemently.  His  theme  is 
not  the  moral  struggle  of  man — but  his  struggle  to  enlarge  his 
spiritual  horrizon.  He  portrays  a  class  crushed,  repressed, 
humiliated,  degraded.  They  are  practically  alike  even  in  ap- 
pearance— they  have  lost  their  distinctive  identities.  The 
struggle  for  mere  existence  has  been  so  intense  that  they  have 
had  no  opportunity  for  individualization,  for  spiritual  or  men- 
tal growth.  They  have  become  spiritually  atrophined,  their 
souls  have  been  stormed  by  the  heavy  struggle  for  food  for 
the  body.  They  are  so  forced  by  necessity  for  the  means  of 
subsistance — the  means  of  sustaining  their  animal  natures, 
that  what  is  human  in  them  is  in  danger  of  being  blotted  out. 

Hauptmann  felt  a  passionate  grief  over  the  misery  of  these 
people.  He  saw  the  unit  as  the  mass  rather  than  as  the  in- 
dividual human  being,  and  he  believed  that  redemption  for 
the  individual  was  only  possible  through  the  awakening  of  the 
social  soul.  He  snatched  up  their  cause  with  a  social  sym- 
pathy so  vast,  deep,  and  all-powrerful  that  it  verged  upon  the 
mystical.  He  was  first  of  all  a  poet,  a  lover  of  the  beautiful, 
as  he  shows  in  the  ' '  Sunken  Bell, ' '  a  fairy  drama  of  exquisite 
delicacy  and  beauty.  His  tremendous  desire  to  elevate  society 
forced  the  poet  to  realism,  but  when  he  is  painting  human  life 
and  misery  at  its  lowest  ebb,  we  still  feel  the  poet  behind  it. 
He  shows  the  spirit  of  Ibsen  in  his  revolt  against  the  existing 
social  order.  "The  Weavers"  is  a  work  of  art.  It's  gloomy 
object,  awful  scenes  of  human  degradation,  appeal  to  all  that 
is  highest  in  man.     The  play  portrays  primitive  emotions  in 
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an  unaffected  manner.  The  weavers  are  elemental ;  they  have 
lived  a  life  of  complete  oppression  and  repression,  and  when 
the  spirit  of  passionate  rebellion  finally  wakens  them,  they  are 
swept  away  by  it — it  consumes  them  and  frantically  drives 
them  on. 

Hauptmann  shows  a  superb  knowledge  of  mob  psychology 
in  the  scenes  where  the  weavers  burst  from  their  bondage  and 
sweep  all  before  them  in  ruin  and  plunder.  The  play  abounds 
in  pathos,  sometimes  so  poignant  that  it  is  almost  unendur- 
able. The  sight  of  old  Baunert  grieving  over  the  little  dog, 
which  they  have  been  forced  to  kill  for  food,  is  unutterably 
terrible  and  pitiful  at  the  same  time.  Abject  poverty  is  pres- 
ent everywhere.  One  old  man  rejoices  over  a  few  grains  of 
barley  which  had  spilled  from  a  sack  in  the  miller's  cart,  and 
which  he  had  picked  up  as  he  came  along  behind  it.  Old  Bau- 
nert says,  "Two  years  ago  I  sold  my  Sunday  coat  and  we 
bought  a  good  bit  of  pork,  since  then  never  a  mouthful  of 
meat  has  passed  my  lips  until  tonight." 

Hauptmann  also  exposes  the  attitude  of  the  church.  He 
tells  how  the  pastors  make  money  for  themselves  by  playing 
upon  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  people,  and  by 
urging  them  to  have  more  expensive  funerals  than  they  can 
afford.  In  another  place  Kittelhaus,  the  pastor,  says  to  rebel- 
lious Jaegar — "Is  this  your  gratitude  for  the  way  I  toiled  to 
bring  God's  word  home  to  your  heart?"  And  Jaegar  ans- 
wers, "I  paid  my  half-crown,  like  the  rest."  The  law  is  also 
attacked — it's  refusal  to  investigate  conditions  adequately, 
and  the  obsequious  manner  of  the  minor  officials  toward  cap- 
ital are  revealed. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  hero,  there  are  many 
positive  characters  in  the  drama.  Dreissiger,  the  manufact- 
urer, with  a  calloused  social  sympathy,  yet  capable  of  indi- 
vidual pity,  which  is  shown  in  his  attitude  towards  the  child 
who  faints  from  exhaustion  and  hunger  while  bringing  in  fus- 
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tian  to  be  sold.  Dreissiger  blames  the  child's  parents  for 
cruelty  and  never  thinks  of  bringing  the  blame  nearer  home. 
He  is  a  self-made  hypocrite;  he  has  hypnotised  himself  with 
soothing  platitudes  and  has  quieted  his  conscience.  He  will 
not  face  facts,  even  when  his  house  is  being  besieged  by  the 
enraged  mob  and  his  own  person  is  in  danger,  he  prefers  to 
continue  pretending  to  himself  that  the  whole  affair  is  prac- 
tically non-existent. 

Kittelhaus,  the  pastor,  is  another  type  of  hypocrite.  He 
does  not  face  facts  because  it  would  be  impolitic  on  his  part ;  he 
knows  on  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered,  and  so  he  is  sub- 
servient to  capitol.  He  also  is  given  to  complacent  platitudes 
and  says,  ' '  Preach  the  pure  word  of  God  and  leave  all  else  to 
him  who  provides  shelter  and  food  for  the  birds  and  clothes  the 
lilies  of  the  field."  This  reminds  one  by  direct  contrast  of 
a  statement  by  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  in  his  book  on  cap- 
itol and  population,  where  he  says,  "The  evils  of  thinking 
too  much  and  trusting  Providence  too  little  seem  small  in  com- 
parison with  those  which  arise  from  trusting  Providence  for 
everything  and  not  thinking  at  all." 

Wittig  is  the  real  socialist  in  the  play,  the  genuine  radical 
with  a  thoughtful  tho'  violent  philosophy.  Jaegar  is  not  a 
true  socialist — he  has  no  intellect — he  has  no  philosophy.  He 
is  a  dare-devil,  arrogant  adventurer,  who  loves  excitement ;  he 
is  directed  by  no  great  purpose.  He  leads  the  weavers  for 
the  adventure  of  the  thing  and  his  whole  attitude  is  shown  in 
his  words  when  in  the  midst  of  plundering  and  ravishing  he 
says  exultantly,  ' '  we  've  made  one  or  two  first-rate  attacks ! ' ' 

The  whole  play  is  a  passionate  portrayal  of  dire  misery. 
It  abounds  in  pessimism  and  shows  a  class  in  danger  of  be- 
ing submerged  through  fatalistic  resignation  and  spiritual 
ruin. 
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The  play  "Strife,"  by  Galsworthy,  has  several  points  in 
common  with  "The  Weavers."  It  also  represents  the  class 
struggle  resulting  from  social  and  economic  unrest,  but  Gols- 
worthy  is  impelled  by  no  such  violent  and  passionate  purpose 
as  that  which  drove  Hauptmann  on.  The  play,  "Strife,"  is 
about  a  strike  of  the  tin  workers  in  England ;  the  time  is  more 
recent  than  that  in  ' '  The  Weavers. ' '  It  takes  place  after  the 
establishment  of  the  true  manufacturing  era  while  the  action 
in  "The  Weavers"  occurs  during  a  period  when  manufacture 
was  domestic  and  done  in  the  home.  Galsworthy  does  not  try 
primarily  to  show  that  compromise  and  arbitration  are  neces- 
sary in  labor  and  capitol  settlements.  His  chief  purpose  is 
to  show  how  iron  determination,  the  love  of  a  fight,  and  the 
love  of  domination  stand  in  the  way  of  reasonable  settlement, 
and  result  in  great  misery. 

There  are  two  groups  represented ;  each  of  them  hypno- 
tized by  the  dynamic  personality  of  one  man.  The  strike  has 
been  going  on  for  several  months  until  the  industry  is  in  great 
danger,  and  the  lives  of  the  workers  are  being  snuffed  out  by 
hunger  and  privation.  During  this  time  no  settlement  has 
been  possible,  because  the  men  have  been  completely  under 
the  control  of  Roberts,  the  fiery  socialist,  and  the  director  un- 
der the  control,  Anthony,  the  strong  conservative.  Finally  in 
the  end,  both  of  these  men  are  beaten.  Their  adherents  throw 
them  over  and  act  on  their  own  and  the  settlement  is  reached 
as  had  been  suggested  at  the  time  the  strike  began. 

Galsworthy  wishes  to  show  how  futile  all  the  suffering  and 
misery  had  been,  and  how  it  was  all  due  to  the  desire  for  vic- 
tory in  the  two  leaders.  Like  "The  Weavers,"  the  interest 
is  found  more  in  the  characters  as  representative  groups  than 
in  the  story  itself.  Anthony  stands  out,  a  man  of  iron  will. 
His  first  words  in  the  play  strike  the  key  note  to  his  char- 
acter. He  says,  "No  surrender!  No  compromise — "  He  is 
laconic  and  forceful;  he  is  a  grand  old  man.    He  is  the  em- 
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bodiment  of  a  stubborn  conservatism  as  shown  by  these  lines : 
"It  has  been  said  that  times  have  changed.  If  they  have,  I 
have  not  changed  with  them.  Neither  will  I!"  He  admits 
the  justice  of  the  demands  of  the  workers  in  these  lines:  "If 
I  were  in  their  place,  I  should  be  the  same,"  but  he  says, 
"masters  a  remasters,  and  men,  men,"  and  he  fights  to  the 
end.  Like  Dreissiger,  he  has  a  personal  sympathy  which  is 
shown  in  his  grief  and  sollicitation  over  Annie,  the  wife  of 
Roberts,  whom  he  had  known  and  liked.  But  his  social  sym- 
pathy is  buried  far  beneath  his  personal  desire  to  be  actor  in 
a  struggle. 

Roberts  is  the  other  outstanding  character.  He  is  intelli- 
gent, but  fanatical.  He  has  become  embittered  by  his  realiza- 
tion of  the  unhappy  state  of  the  workers  and  also  by  his  per- 
sonal grievance,  the  fact  that  he  was  paid  only  a  pittance  for 
an  invention  which  netted  the  company  thousands  of  dollars. 
He  has  a  virile,  magnetic  personality,  which  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  starving  men  and  women  were  willing  to  stand  be- 
hind him  for  so  long.  Anthony  and  Roberts  admire  each  other 
in  spite  of  their  hatred.  Each  sees  himself  mirrored  in  the 
character  of  the  other. 

Every  character  in  the  play  is  clear  cut  and  well  portray- 
ed. Scantlebury,  the  director,  at  heart  a  coward,  who  thinks 
always  of  his  ow7n  comfort,  his  own  food,  and  says  to  the  men, 
"Poor  Devils — "  does  possess  a  certain  amount  of  pity,  but 
as  Edgar  says,  "There's  nothing  wrong  with  our  humanity, 
it's  our  imaginations."  An  ironic  note  is  brought  in  when 
Scantlebury  says  to  Roberts,  "Let  the  poor  men  call  their 
souls  their  own."  Yet  he  has  been  as  completely  dominated 
by  Anthony  as  Thomas  by  Roberts. 

Edgar  is  the  most  imaginative,  and  therefore  the  most  sym- 
pathetic, but  he  has  lacked  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  un- 
til he  finally  votes  against  his  father.  In  this  he  is  like  Wein- 
hold  in   "The  Weavers,"  who  also  dares  not  say  what  he 
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thinks  because  he  is  in  a  subordinate  position.  Edgar  faces 
facts  more  squarely  than  the  other  men,  who  solve  their  con- 
sciences with  generalities. 

In  "Strife"  we  find  two  women  characters  more  clearly 
drawn  than  any  in  "The  Weavers."  Enid,  the  daughter  of 
Anthony,  who  believes  that  she  understands  the  workers,  and 
yet,  dressed  in  her  expensive  furs,  sits  beside  Annie  Roberts, 
who  is  dying  of  hunger  and  cold,  and  says,  "You  seem  to 
think  the  share-holders  are  rich  men,  but  they're  not.  Most 
of  them  are  really  no  better  off  than  the  working  men."  She 
is  clear  sighted,  however,  in  that  she  recognizes  the  struggle 
for  what  it  really  is — a  conflict  of  individual  wills.  She  says 
to  Anthony,  "It's  only  you  and  Roberts,  father,  and  you  know 
it." 

The  play  depicts  a  great  deal  of  unhappiness  and  misery, 
but  it  is  nothing  as  compared  to  the  awful  despair  and  degra- 
dation which  we  find  in  "The  Weavers."  Galsworthy  is  not 
so  intensely  interested  nor  does  he  paint  his  pictures  with  the 
vividness  and  horror  of  Hauptmann.  In  each  of  these  plays 
the  dramatist  presents  a  social  group  to  the  audience.  He  de- 
sires understanding  and  sympathy  for  them.  In  "The  Weav- 
ers" and  "Strife"  the  dramatist  begs  passionately  for  a 
broader  and  more  humane  sympathy — and  not  only  do  they 
ask  the  public  to  feel  the  emotion,  but  by  their  vivid  pictures 
of  injustice  and  despair,  they  command  action. 

Each  play  was  written  for  a  contemporary  audience.  "The 
Weavers"  blazed  forth  in  Germany,  a  vivid  exposure  of  the 
insufferable  conditions  of  that  time.  "Strife"  puts  before 
our  eyes  the  modern  aspect  of  the  problem  of  labor  versus 
capitol — and  yet  the  problem  is  always  the  same — and  the  ap- 
peal is  unchanging,  an  urgent  appeal  for  the  awakening  of 
the  social  sense. 

A.  E.,  '22. 
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Spring  jFetoer 

I  do  not  feel  like  studying — 

I'd  like  to  run  away, 
For  spring  is  in  the  atmosphere, 

And  everyone  is  gay. 
I'd  like  to  do  a  million  things 

That  I  have  never  done, 
And  then  lie  on  the  grass  awhile 

And  giggle  at  the  sun. 
I  feel  so  silly  sitting  here 

With  all  my  funny  books, 
When  I'd  prefer  to  prowl  about 

With  animated  crooks. 
I  can't  stay  here  day  after  day, 

When  spring  is  in  my  bones — 
Let's  steal  away  and  leave  our  work, 

And  take  the  name  of  Jones! 

A.  S.,  '22. 
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"3nti)e  Spring  an  €>iD  S®an  0  jfancp ' 

(I  pretty  young  stenographer  came  bursting  out  of 
the  door  marked  "Private/'  and  flounced  over  to 
her  machine  indignantly.  "I  won't  be  talked  to 
like  that  by  anybody,"  she  announced  bitterly. 
"He  can  find  more  things  to  be  particular  about  than  any 
human  being  I  ever  saw !  I  am  going  to  leave  if  this  happens 
again!     The  old  grouch!" 

The  scene  was  the  outer  office  of  Bettles,  Inc.,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances, old  "J.  Hiram"  was  as  friendly  as  a  wounded 
grizzly  that  morning.  The  P.  Y.  S.  was  the  third  of  her  pos- 
ition wrho  had  been  dismissed  from  the  "terrible  presence" 
with  a  roar  and  crash  of  the  telephone  book.  J.  Hiram  al- 
ways slammed  the  telephone  book  on  the  floor  when  he  was 
particularly  enraged. 

A  pert  young  salesman,  from  one  of  the  western  branches, 
came  sauntering  in,  his  jaunty  spring  suit  immaculate,  his 
nails  and  shoes  shining  brilliantly,  radiating  self-confidence 
and  pep.  He  lasted  two  minutes  by  the  P.  Y.  S.  wrist  watch. 
He  had  a  new  idea  for  "selling"  small  mid- western  towns,  and 
' '  if  Mr.  Dettle  would  just  give  him  five  short  minutes  in  which 
to  outline  his  scheme — " 

He  backed  out  with  the  crushed  expression  of  a  nice  fresh 
egg  that  has  dropped  on  the  sidewalk.  His  coming  caused  a 
titter  among  the  fair  speed  artists  circled  round,  and  the  tit- 
ter turned  into  paroxysms  of  poorly  muffled  laughter  when  a 
belated  crash  in  the  den  announced  that  J.  Hiram  had  had 
to  stoop  over  and  pick  up  his  wrath  enunciator  to  meet  this 
second  emergency.  J.  Hiram  was  very  methodical,  it  would 
never  do  to  get ' '  het  up ' '  without  the  proper  finishing  touches. 

Something  was  evidently  radically  wrong  with  the  old  fel- 
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low.  Spring  was  fragrant  in  the  light  breeze  that  came  in- 
to the  sunny  office.  Business  was  booming.  Mrs.  Dettle's  bills 
for  March  had  been  surprisingly  reasonable.  J.  Hiram's  in- 
come tax  had  at  last  been  figured  out  and  settled.  Both  the 
boys  had  returned,  and  with  honors,  from  the  front.  Sister's 
suitors  were  becoming  less  annoying  than  ever  before ;  in  fact, 
it  began  to  look  as  though  she  would  settle  down  and  marry 
the  only  one  of  her  long  list  that  J.  Hiram  had  ever  approved 
of.  He  wasn't  ill;  never  had  felt  better  in  his  life,  and  be- 
side all  his  secret  opinions  of  his  own  anatomy,  Doc.  Squires 
had  pronounced  him  sound  as  a  drum.  The  whole  world 
seemed  in  tune,  when  he  stopped  to  consider.  And  yet, — it 
wasn  't,  dash  it  all ! 

Cigars  tasted  rotten!  Cigarettes  tasted  rottener!  Figures 
clogged  his  brain,  and  a  dozen  times  the  last  two  days  he  had 
signed  his  name  with  three  t's  instead  of  two,  out  of  sheer 
distraction.  He  had  started  several  times  for  the  outer  office 
to  quell  the  never-ending  clacking  of  the  typewriters,  only  to 
stop  at  the  door  and  realize  the  folly  of  the  thought.  One  of 
the  men  had  called  up  from  his  luncheon  club  and  suggested 
a  hand  of  bridge.  J.  Hiram  had  been  snappy  and  turned  the 
suggestion  over  on  the  pretence  of  too  much  business.  And 
then  those  three  stenographers !  He  expected  momentarily  a 
note  from  any  or  from  all  three  of  them,  tendering  notice  of 
their  departures.  That  silly,  affected  salesman,  with  his  dud- 
ish  "pinch-back"  and  shiny  nails  had  rubbed  him  hard  the 
wrong  way,  but  why  should  he  have?  The  chaps  plan  might 
have  been  a  valuable  one. 

He  was  on  the  verge  of  a  bad  nervous  break  down,  that  wTas 
it!  He  shivered  at  the  thought.  Sure  enough,  though,  his 
hand  trembled  like  a  leaf  as  he  held  it  out  before  him.  Black 
spots  danced  across  the  window.  Come  to  think  of  it  he  felt 
dizzy!  He  seemed  deaf,  especially  his  right  ear.  That  old 
mastoid   trouble    again   probably.     Horrors !     An   operation 
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maybe!  Doc  Squires  had  deceived  him,  he  wasn't  as  sound 
as  a  drum,  nor  anything  like  it !  He  was  going  to  see  a  doc- 
tor quick. 

His  hand  shook  as  he  grasped  the  'phone,  and  he  was  act- 
ually frightened  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  which  quavered 
and  broke  as  he  gave  the  number.  Central  asked  him  to  re- 
peat it  and  he  got  all  muddled  giving  it  over,  forgot  it  com- 
pletely, had  to  look  it  up  again  while  she  was  waiting  for 
him.  "  'Lo,  'Lo.  This  you  Squires?  This  is  Dettles — 
Dettles,  I  say!  Come  up  to  my  office  right  off,  will  you?  I'm 
in  a  bad  condition,  Doc.  Whassat?  Eight  away,  that's  good. 
Hustle  up!" 

As  he  waited  for  the  doctor,  he  paced  the  floor  and  sat 
fidgeting  in  his  chair  at  intervals.  He  had  conjured  the  most 
gruesome  remembrances  of  men  whose  nerves  had  snapped. 
He  had  seen  them  go  down,  bits  of  shattered  human  wreckage. 
And  now  he,  the  sole  support  of  his  three  children  and  wife, 
he  too  was  going  under.  The  telephone  jingled  suddenly  be- 
hind him  causing  him  to  jump  violently.  He  bashed  the  of- 
fending instrument  with  the  telephone  book,  sent  it  crashing 
into  the  corner  with  the  wire  parted  by  impact.  A  timid 
knock  at  the  door,  and  a  mouse-like  voice  announced,  "Miss 
Sylvia,  sir." 

"  I  'm  busy,  I  'm  terribl}T  busy ! "  he  almost  screamed.  ' '  I 
can't  possibly  see  her." 

No  time  now  for  family  interference !  This  was  a  serious 
thing,  and  he  must  know  the  worst  in  advance  of  them.  No 
use  getting  them  wrought  up  until  he  could  give  them  details 
and  the  final  verdict.  No,  he  would  battle  it  out  alone  until 
no.  hope  was  left.  He  sank  into  a  chair  to  brood  over  the  tra- 
gic aspect  of  things. 

Doctor  Squires  announced  himself  by  his  cheery  voice  in 
the  reception  room.    J.  Hiram  rushed  to  admit  him. 
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"Come  in,  Doc,  I'm  in  an  awful  condition!  Scared  to 
death !  Sit  down  !  Here  take  my  pulse  !  Tell  me  the  worst 
quick ! ' ' 

The  physician,  sunburned,  weighty  and  gray-eyed,  sat 
down;  but  instead  of  taking  J.  Hiram's  pulse,  he  took  a  cigar 
from  that  hysterical  person's  vest  pocket,  lit  it,  and  eased 
back  behind  a  smoke  barrage.  "The  worst?  The  worst  re- 
port would  make  even  you  blush,  you  old  reprobate.  No,  I 
won't  tell  you  that  one ;  I'll  tell  you  my  next  to  worse,  though. 
It  goes  like  this:  There  wras  a  man  whose  uncle  ran  a  brew- 
ery, and — " 

"Man,  you're  crazy!  I'm  a  nervous  wreck,  I  tell  you!  I 
need  an  examination  and  some  course  of  rebuilding!  Don't 
sit  there  and  mock  me!  It's  got  my  goat,  and  if  you  won't 
help  me,  I'll  get  someone  who  will.  J.  Hiram  trembled  with 
rage  and  looked  around  for  the  'phone  book. 

"J.  Hiram,  you  do  look  badly,  now  that  I  think  of  it.  Your 
cheeks  are  altogether  too  rosy ;  you  weigh  too  nearly  what  you 
ought  to  weigh.  You  aren't  smoking  and  drinking  enough. 
Your  eyes  are  too  clear.  What  are  the  symptoms  of  this  aw- 
ful break  down,  tell  me  just  exactly  in  what  ways  it  came  up- 
on you  and  how  it  affects  your  daily  life.  Come  now,  calm 
down  and  be  careful  of  your  heart.  It's  pretty  regular,  you 
know,  and  that's  always  a  bad  sign." 

The  patient  had  frightened  himself  so  thoroughly,  believed 
so  surely  that  he  was  in  great  danger,  that  he  had  only  been 
waiting  to  start  in  and  had  never  noticed  the  suddenly  solemn 
tones  of  the  doctor  as  he  reeled  off  these  strange  and  alarming 
facts.  J.  Hiram  therefore  lunged  spasmodically  into  a  terri- 
fied account  of  his  nervous  collapse.  Squires  blew  smoke  rings 
the  while. 

When  J.  Hiram's  choppy  little  white  moustache  had  ceased 
to  bob  up  and  down,  and  the  frightened  old  fellow  had  work- 
ed himself  up  to  a  high  pitch  and  then  petered  out  dejectedly, 
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the  smoke  rings  were  demolished  with  a  final  explosion.  The 
cigar  went  out  of  the  open  window  and  Doctor  Squires  sat 
up  straight  to  give  his  verdict. 

"J.  Hiram  Dettles,  you  are  in  great  danger,  very  great  dan- 
ger, of  bringing  upon  yourself  and  your  family  a  great  trag- 
edy. The  symptoms  are  all  present  in  the  most  malignant 
form  of  a  disease  that  has  never  been  cured.  I  am  going  to 
prescribe  for  you  a  course  of  action  which  will  take  you  out 
of  the  clutches  of  one  horror  but  will  infallibly  put  you  in  the 
clutches  of  another.  It  is  a  choice  between  two  evils ;  Sadden- 
ing your  family  with  a  hopeless  invalid,  or  being  separated 
from  them  for  long  intervals.  In  the  latter  case,  you  will  be 
the  benefitted  and  will  live  perhaps  three  years  longer.  This 
terrible  malady  has  had  its  grip  upon  you  for  ten  years  and 
not  one  of  your  friends  has  been  ignorant  of  the  fact.  You 
have  been  spared  the  knowledge  of  its  presence  with  you,  be- 
cause it  is  so  incurable  and  regarded  by  some  as  a  shameful 
possession." 

"My  poor  chap,"  he  concluded,  his  eyes  filling,  "you  have 
, ' '  and  he  bent  over  and  whispered  the  word  in  the  terri- 
fied ear  of  Dettles.     He  choked  and  then  went  on  haltingly, 

"There  is  only  one  course  you  can  take.    You  must , "  and 

he  whispered  again.  Then  he  sank  back  in  his  chair,  over- 
come— with  mirth.  He  shook,  and  shook  some  more,  like  a 
Hawaiian  shredded  wheat  dancer  doing  the  shimmy  to  per- 
fection ;  and  when  his  sides  were  out  of  danger  finally,  and 
he  could  remove  his  hands  from  them  safely,  he  mopped  his 
streaming  eyes  and  looked  up  at  his  patient. 

J.  Hiram  had  been  sitting  as  one  transfixed,  waiting  for 
the  guillotines  blade  to  drop.  He  still  sat  so,  his  eyes  bulging 
out,  his  jaw  dropped.  Slowly  a  great  smile  approached  his 
ears  and  a  great  gurgling  heralded  a  laugh  that  shook  the 
room  for  a  solid  two  minutes, — by  the  P.  Y.  S.'s  wrist  watch 
again.     The  outer  office  was  aghast. 
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"By  the  great  northern  liver  and  lights,  you're  right, 
Doc!"  came  through  the  roar  that  broke  the  tension. 

When  the  P.  Y.  S.  went  in  for  dictation  the  following  morn- 
ing it  was  with  mouse-like  timidity.  Strange  sounds  issued 
from  the  "terrible  presence,"  strange  knocking  sounds  and 
grunts  that  were  distinctly  J.  Hiram's.  The  P.  Y.  S.  knew 
that  she  was  going  to  be  slain  in  cold  blood,  but  she  was  a 
brave  girl  and  opened  the  door. 

J.  Hiram,  sheepishly,  with  an  old  mid-iron,  stood  in  the 
corner  by  the  hat  rack.  There  was  a  bag  of  other  clubs  be- 
side him.  And  on  the  big  glass  topped  desk  amid  an  as  yet 
unopened  pile  of  morning  mail,  lay  a  small  clipping.  The 
P.  Y.  S.  covertly  read : 

"   'In  the  spring  an  old  man's  fancy' 
Lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  golf." 

It  was  signed,  "Isn't  that  so?    'Doc'  " 

R.  H.,  '24. 
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Like  other  ends  of  May,  slipping  in  between  the  hills  and 
the  boxwood  and  the  smiling  sky,  this  one  looks  its  loveliest  to 
the  very  last— a  little  more  full  blown,  more  articulate  and 
a  little  less  full  of  mysticism  than  early  May  but  rich  with 
a  great  expansive  friendliness.  And  many  things  are  a  part 
of  this  time  of  year.  Around  the  buildings  can  be  heard  such 
things  as,  "Sterling,  can  you  get  me  a  box  to  leave  these 
things  here  in  ? "  "  I  've  had  my  last  exam  now. "  "  That  ten 
foot  pile  of  books  only  sold  for  two  dollars."  "What  would 
you  give  to  be  a  Senior  now?"  "Oh  I'm  going  home,  going 
home,  going  home ! ' ' 

The  thing  that  is  the  real  Sweet  Briar,  which  does  not  grad- 
uate or  take  vacations  or  change  at  all — that  only  sings  to 
itself  in  the  gardens  in  the  evenings,  feels,  I  think,  just  a  lit- 
tle left  apart  from  all  this  varied  rush  and  stir  and  a  little 
wistful  that  all  the  Seniors  that  it  has  loved  are  leaving.  It 
watches  with  a  quivering  interest  all  that  goes  on,  wonder- 
ing about  these  girls,  what  different  places  they  will  go  to, 
what  different  things  they  will  do,  what  different  women  they 
will  be. 


The  program  for  this  Commencement  Week  promises  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure.  We  have  for  the  Baccalaureate  Ser- 
mon   and  for  the  Commencement  Address  the  Hon. 

James  Montague.     The  final  play  "Told  in  a  Chinese  Gar- 
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den"  is  to  be  produced  by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Dempster.  Class 
Day  with  its  daisy  chain  and  solemn  burial  of  all  things  fool- 
ish is  always  full  of  interest. 

So  we  finish  successfully  a  successful  year.  In  it  there  have 
been  honors  for  the  college,  for  our  President,  our  faculty  and 
for  individual  students. 

Sweet  Briar  is  moreover  entering  now  upon  a  period  of  ex- 
pansion and  growth  which  is  the  result  of  its  progress  and 
achievement  and  a  proof  of  its  splendid  outlook  for  the  fut- 
ure. Next  year  we  will  take  up  what  we  have  failed  to  ac- 
complish or  have  not  given  our  best  to  this  year,  and  try  to 
make  it  as  worth  while  as  this  one  has  been. 


We  were  recently  very  proud  to  have  Lady  Astor  as  the 
guest  of  Sweet  Briar.  Her  visit  was  of  necessity  very  brief, 
but  she  stayed  long  enough  to  draw  everyone  by  her  fascinat- 
ing personality  and  easy  friendliness.  This  informality  im- 
pressed us  most  of  all.  Lady  Astor  talked  to  us,  not  as  the 
austere  member  of  Parliament,  but  as  Nancy  Langhorne,  who 
used  to  race  over  the  hills  as  we  do  now.  No  one,  however,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  did  call  us  monkeys,  could  fail  to 
realize  the  deep  import  of  her  message  and  the  feeling  with 
which  it  was  delivered.  She  stood  before  us — a  true  daughter 
of  Virginia — a  woman  who  has  gone  far  toward  her  goal  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  her  own  sex.  She  has  been,  in 
her  position  as  the  first  woman  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, more  in  the  public  eye  than  almost  any  other  woman 
in  England  or  America,  yet  she  has  lost  none  of  her  womanly 
charm  of  manner  or  appearance.  Truly  that  is  an  inspir- 
ation in  itself !  Many  other  lessons  could  be  drawn  from  this 
remarkable  woman,  but  we  are  so  used  to  "women  workers" 
of  an  entirely  different  variety — with  skinned  back  hair  and 
stiff  collars  predominating — that  it  is  positively  refreshing  to 
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listen  to  such  a  combination  of  attractiveness  and  real  useful- 
ness as  Lady  Astor.  "We  feel  with  her  that  she  ' '  is  thirty-two 
now  and  will  remain  so" — no  matter  what  the  papers  may 
say. 

Lady  Astor 's  visit  was  doubly  significant  for  Sweet  Briar 
because  she  is  the  Honorary  Chairman  of  our  Endowment 
Fund. 


ggggg 
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Cau  #ln 


The  Senior  Class  has  had  the  great  honor  of  founding  the 
first  literary  society  at  Sweet  Briar.  The  society  has  been  or- 
ganized for  less  than  a  month,  but  will  begin  its  work  early 
next  year.  It  was  formed  in  order  to  bring  together  some  of 
the  upper  classmen  who  have  a  real  desire  for  learning  and 
are  interested  in  the  serious  side  of  life.  The  old  members 
of  the  society  choose  the  new  ones,  on  the  basis  of  their  inter- 
est in  literature,  art  and  science ;  their  standing  in  the  college 
and  in  academic  work;  and  their  willingness  and  ability  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  society.  There  may  not  be  more 
than  twenty  members  until  the  college  increases  the  size  of 
its  student  body,  and  there  may  never  be  more  than  forty 
members. 

"We  have  long  felt  the  need  of  a  literary  society  at  Sweet 
Briar ;  we  have  nearly  every  other  kind  of  organization.  And 
now  Tau  Phi  has  begun  what  we  hope  will  be  its  long  and 
glorious  career.  It  is  not  the  ordinary,  dull,  cut-and-dried 
debating  society ;  no  indeed,  for  here  the  fun  and  the  work 
intermingle  so  that  often  no  one  knows  which  is  which — in 
fact,  it  is  all  fun,  and  very  interesting  to  boot.  We  want  Tau 
Phi  to  stand  for  the  highest  ideals  of  the  college,  and  to  mean 
something  to  Sweet  Briar,  to  become  one  of  its  traditions. 
We  cannot,  however,  do  it  all  ourselves.  We  must  feel  that 
you  are  back  of  us ;  you  who  may  become  members  later  on ; 
that  you  understand  what  Tau  Phi  is;  what  it  wants  to  do, 
and  what  it  stands  for.  It  is  primarily  a  literary  society,  and 
therefore  takes  in  the  arts  and  sciences  as  well.  It  is  neither 
a  sorority  nor  a  secret  organization ;  these  wTould  not  be  tol- 
erated at  Sweet  Briar.  The  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  or- 
ganize those  upper  classmen  who  are  interested  in  the  above 
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mentioned  subjects,  to  increase  their  interest,  and  to  encour- 
age their  original  thought  along  those  lines.  There  are  in- 
itiations and  there  are  regular  programs — and  here 's  long  life 
to  you,  Tau  Phi ! 

President — Amey  Smyth. 

Secretary -Treasurer — Elizabeth  Schnorbach. 

Charter  Members 


Louise  Evans 
Alice  Earley 
Gertrude  Dally 
Marion  Walker 


Margaret  Mierke 
Elizabeth  Huber 
Ruth  Slater 
Sadie  Morris 


First  Initiates 


Jane  Guignard 
Elizabeth  Taylor 
Phyllis  Payne 
Katherine  Hagler 
Marie  Klooz 


Muriel  Milligan 
Richie  McGuire 
Virginia  Stanbery 
Harmo  Taylor 
Lorna  Weber 


Miss   Katherine    Hagler   has    been    elected    President    for 
1922- '23. 
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Wed.,  May  3 — Diary,  the  parents  are 
coming — they  approach  in  Cadillacs, 
the  school  bus,  on  foot,  and  in  Fords. 
Tomorrow  a  wheel-barrow  contingent 
will  doubtless  arrive. 

Thurs.,  May  4 — Aunts  and  cousins  by 
sixes  and  dozens,  all  buzzing  like  bees 
in  a  hive.  My  room-mate  has  her  mother, 
her  grandmother,  and  her  sister's  hus- 
band's mother's  best  friend  visiting  her 
— so  I  have  signed  up  for  the  cupola. 
Fri.,  May  5—8:30,  clear;  9:00,  small 
cloud  visible  on  horizon ;  9 :05,  cloud 
turns  out  to  be  some  more  parents ;  9  :30, 
looks  like  rain;  11 :00,  "The  rain  came  down  in  showers  prime 
— the  ark  lit  out  on  schedule  time. ' '  1 :00,  Three  cheers, 
Diary,  old  thing — it's  clearing.  1:30  A.  M.,  Mary  looked 
perfectly  darling — and  the  court  was  lovely.  It  cleared  beau- 
tifully— and  everything  looked  simply  ' '  sumptuous. ' '  Selma 
Brant  played  for  us,  and  after  the  crowning  came  the  pageant. 
It  wras  awfully  good,  too — tho'  some  people  were  disap- 
pointed to  see  so  many  velvet  costumes  in  place  of  cheese 
cloth. 

This  evening  we  had  the  dance — Mary  led  it  with  Mr.  "Wil- 
liam Phillips  of  Lynchburg.  The  dresses  were  beautiful — but 
there  was  no  jazz  music — and  it's  a  bit  hard  to  shake  a  mean 
foot  to  a  funeral  march.  Anyway  it's  all  over  now — and  I'm 
so  tired.  The  balcony  was  awfully  hot  and  I've  eaten  too 
many  Eskimo  pies.  — L.  C.  K.,  '21. 
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Had  Sister  Anne  been  occupying  her  world  famous  place 
of  observation  at  her  window  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
May  thirteenth,  she  would  have  seen  no  cloud  of  dust  but  a 
lovely  thunderstorm.  Besides  being  Saturday,  May  thirteenth 
wras  Amherst  County  Day  at  Sweet  Briar — the  time  of  times 
in  all  the  year  that  the  college  holds  "open  house"  for  its 
neighbors.  We  had  planned  to  repeat  the  May  Day  Pageant 
for  the  entertainment  of  our  guests,  so  it  rained,  of  course. 
Sweet  Briar  celebrations  have  no  equal  in  the  country  as 
weather  prophets — they  always  bring  rain. 

Since  there  was  no  pageant  let  us  wTaste  no  more  words 
upon  it  but  proceed  to  the  real  program  of  the  day.  Our 
guests  arrived  about  two  o'clock  and  after  checking  their 
lunches  wrere  taken  to  the  chapel  where  the  contests  in  essays 
and  speeches  w^ere  held.  The  faculty  provided  prizes  for  the 
most  successful  candidates  and  Dr.  Goode  awarded  them 
amidst  much  applause.  The  next  event  was  a  small  edition 
of  Lake  Day  with  the  Amherst  County  local  champions  fur- 
nishing the  excitement.  From  the  lake  the  crowd  wandered 
up  to  the  arcades  where  Miss  Weatherlow  served  a  plain,  but 
substantial  repast  of  bread,  butter  and  milk — needless  to  say 
this  was  greatly  augmented  by  supplies  from  neighboring 
poultry  yards  and  kitchens.  As  a  fitting  end  to  this  disserta- 
tion we  quote  the  "Amherst  Weekly  News" — "A  good  time 
was  had  by  all."  — E.  M.,  '24. 
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2Dramattt0 

Senior  piap 

On  April  27,  1922,  the  Senior  Class  presented  two  one-act 
plays,  ' '  The  Slave  with  Two  Faces,,  by  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 
and  "Mansions,"  written  by  Hildegarde  Flanner,  an  old 
Sweet  Briar  girl.  Both  plays  had  the  excellent  coaching  of 
Robert  L.  Dempster,  who  took  the  leading  role  in  the  former. 

' '  The  Slave  with  Two  Faces  "  is  an  allegorical  drama  afford- 
ing splendid  opportunity  for  intense  action.  Life,  as  the 
Slave,  was  portrayed  by  Mr.  Dempster,  who  gave  strength 
and  force  to  the  role.  Margaret  Mierke  is  the  First  Girl,  the 
woman  to  whom  Life  was  yet  a  slave,  was  a  striking  contrast 
to  Alice  Earley  as  the  naive  Second  Girl.  Miss  Early  demon- 
strated her  strong  constitution  as  well  as  her  remarkable 
dramatic  ability  in  her  contests  with  Life. 

The  "mob"  composed  of  those  already  dominated  by  the 
"Slave"  created  an  atmosphere  which  only  added  to  the 
terror  and  horror  of  the  play. 

"Mansions"  is  a  very  simple  but  beautiful  little  sketch. 
Elizabeth  Pape  made  a  charming  niece  and  Hilda  Shraeter 
played  with  great  dexterity  the  part  of  the  nephew  where 
ambitions  had  been  thwarted.  Burd  Dickson,  as  the  old 
maiden  aunt  contributed  a  humorous  touch  to  the  otherwise 
pathetic  play.  Even  she  at  times  joined  in  the  general  tone 
of  sadness.  The  settings  in  the  sitting  room  of  the  aunt's 
home  added  to  the  depression. 
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"^l#s  Lulu  IBett" 

We  always  look  forward  to  the  faculty  play  with  the  most 
lively  expectancy.  As  a  Junior  said  on  the  night  of  May 
twentieth,  after  this  was  over,  "It  was  worth  coming  up  here 
three  years  to  see. ' '  There  was  not  a  person  in  the  interested 
audience  which  almost  overflowed  the  chapel,  who  did  not 
enjoy  "Miss  Lulu  Bett"  from  beginning  to  end.  This  play 
by  Zona  Gale  which  has  won  so  much  deserving  fame  is  one 
well  worth  seeing  on  any  stage.  Each  member  of  the  cast, 
wmich  was  drawn  from  the  faculty  and  Amherst  was  admir- 
ably suited  to  his  or  her  part  and  carried  it  out  extremely 
well — Dingletie  with  his  eternal  crass  facetiousness,  Winona 
and  Mother  Bett,  the  two  incorrigibles — and  so  on  through 
the  list  of  characters,  each  was  good. 

The  staging  was  excellent  and  added  not  a  little  to  the 
vivid  realism  of  the  play.    No  further  need  to  say  that  Miss 
Lulu  Bett  was  a  howling  success. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Miss  Lulu  Bett Mrs.  Blalock 

Dwight  Deacon Mr.  Kinkle  Allen 

Ina  Deacon Miss  Morenus 

Winona Miss  Johnson 

Diana Miss    Ellison 

Mrs.  Bett Miss  Stone 

Ninian Mr.  Peyton  Evans 

Neil  Cornish Mr.  Ross 

Bobby  Larkin Mr.  Godbey 

The  play  was  directed  by  Miss  Long,  with  the  assistance 
of  Miss  Searle,  Miss  Schiffer,  and  Dr.  Stone. 
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3'm  from  tfce  Countrp 

Living  as  we  do,  for  at  least  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve 
in  our  collegiate  cloister,  we  wondered  a  bit  whether  the 
sophomores  were  presenting  in  that  appealingly  suggestive 
title,  "I'm  From  the  Country,"  a  realistic  drama  of  our 
pastoral  life  or  a  subtle  sketch  of  the  maddening  whirl  of 
that  great  metropolis,  to  which  we  rustic  maidens  oft  resort 
in  sheltered  timorous  herds  to  gaze  with  bated  breath  at 
the  edge  of  the  voracious  vortex  of  amalgamated  humanity. 

But  no — instead  of  viewing  our  rusticity  as  a  liability,  be- 
hold, it  is  an  asset!  Even  the  most  sophisticated  of  us  now 
will  evince  a  sudden  passion  for  buclic  joys,  new-mown  hay 
and  bumpers  of  mellifluous  milk,  e'en  though  the  latter  at 
times  may  be  scented  with  the  haunting  and  elusive  fragrance 
of  onion  grass.  For  may  we  not  hold  before  us,  as  our 
eventual  goal,  the  inspiring  possibility  of  capturing  the  mon- 
acle  and  the  certified  "Henglish  haccent"  of  a  pedigreed, 
blue-ribbon  duke? 

But  to  those  maidens  who  hold  this  secret  and  insidious 
inspiration  may  I  state  that  if  they  expect  to  find  such  an- 
other convincing  and  consummate  duke  as  Miss  McLeod  gave 
us  I  can  only  bid  them  pluck  forth  the  afore-mentioned  new- 
mown  hay  from  their  flowing  tresses  for  such  a  one  does  not 
exist.  But  then,  we  can't  always  have  the  best  and  there 
seem  to  be  plenty  of  Russian  specimens  flooding  the  market. 
For  those  to  whom  a  ducal  prize  makes  no  appeal  may  I 
bring  to  their  attention  the  various  technique  displayed  by 
the  Misses  Hulbud  and  Watson.  Though  it  lacked  the  finesse 
of  Miss  Klumph,  who  had  the  advantage  of  a  milk  and  hay 
education,  still  there  were  some  rather  keen  points  to  be  ob- 
served and  filed  away  for  future  reference.  Could  one  ask 
for  a  better  trained  inamorato  than  Miss  Wilson  presented 
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under  the  experienced  tutelage  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Wat- 
son? And  can  one  imagine  a  more  convenient  spouse  than 
the  sample,  masterly  portrayed  by  Miss  Ballard,  who  politely 
regretted  that  he  was  unable  to  accept  his  wife 's  kind  invita- 
tion to  dinner!  As  for  the  masculine  charms  displayed  by 
Miss  Kimball,  can  we  attribute  them  to  wisdom  gained 
through  personal  knowledge  or  to  a  natural  inclination? 
Let  it  suffice  that  they  showed  the  marks  of  a  skilled  prac- 
titioner. 

In  regard  to  Miss  Lobingier  and  Miss  Bodine,  we  feel  sure 
that  they  must  be  besieged  by  a  clamorous  mass  of  would-be 
employers ;  for  a  better  butler  never  butled,  or  wore  more 
intriguing  sideburns,  and  never  was  there  a  parlor-maid  of 
more  perky  prettiness.  The  astounding  flow  of  fluent  lan- 
guage produced  by  Miss  Meridith  challenges  our  record- 
breaker,  Miss  Mierke. 

In  fact,  if  anyone  should  ask  us,  we'd  say,  "Bah  Jove,  old 
dear,  that  was  a  ripping  show  you  put  across  the  other  night 
—rather!"  — C.  M.,  '24. 
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Senior  £>opi)omote  Banquet 

Dearest  Betty: 

Well,  the  Senior-Sophomore  banquet  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
too.  It  really  went  off  very  well — but  I  was  scared  to  death. 
You  see  I  had  to  give  a  toast — and  I  was  so  petrified!!  My 
knees  rattled  so  with  fright  that  I  quite  drowned  out  the 
other  speakers. 

The  Seniors  looked  marvelous — we  certainly  have  a  good 
looking  sister  class.  And  the  Virginian  quite  did  itself  proud 
in  the  feed  line.  But  why  is  it,  Betty,  that  when  we're  home 
and  have  a  slice  of  cow  with  a  few  weeds  on  top  we  call  it 
"steak  and  mushrooms,"  but  when  we  eat  it  at  a  banquet  we 
call  it  "filet  de  mignon?" 

After  the  banquet  we  danced — and  then  came  the  ride 
home,  with  everyone  wishing  the  one  next  to  her  came  from 
one  of  the  "boy's  institutions  of  learning." 

There  go  the  lights — 

Love, 

Sis.  — L.  K,  '24. 
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alumni  112oteg 


"Skinny"  Taylor,  who  is  working  with  the  girl  scouts  in 
Mount  Vernon,  is  back  visiting. 

Julia  Benner,  now  Mrs.  Moss,  was  back  for  May  day. 

Edith  Durell  has  announced  her  engagement. 

"Peg"  Turner  is  doing  social  service  work  in  Miss. 

Julia  Brunner  has  recently  returned  from  spending  the 
winter  in  Florida,  and  is  now  at  home  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  following  girls  were  back  for  May  Day:  "Peg"  Gheris, 
Wiletta  Dolle,  Louise  Hammond,  "Joe"  Payne,  Kate  Roberts 
and  Mattie  Hammond. 

Florence  Woelfel  was  back  for  May  Day  and  expects  to 
remain  for  finals. 

Mrs.  Schoeneweulf,  who  was  "Peg"  Marston,  was  visiting 
here  this  month. 

"Kitty"  Davis,  who  is  living  at  home  this  year,  is  visiting 
here  for  finals. 

"Libbie"  Elkins,  who  is  graduating  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  this  year,  was  back  for  May  Day. 

"Betty"  Hay  is  to  be  married  in  June  to  Mr.  William 
Burnett. 

Madeleine  Bigger,  who  is  studying  at  a  secretarial  school 
in  New  York,  is  expected  back  for  finals. 

Selma  Brandt  is  teaching  kindergarten  in  Pittsburgh  and 
has  composed  some  games  with  the  music  for  her  pupils. 

Fitzallen  Kendall  has  been  visiting  here  for  the  past  few 
weeks. 

Jane  Dunlap  is  to  be  married  to  Donald  Pettit  in  June. 

Mildred  Ellis  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Charles 
Reed. 
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Margaret  Wise  has  been  visiting  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
where  she  attended  the  wedding  of  Ellen  Bodley  and  Wil- 
liam Stuart  of  Abingdon,  Va. 

Faith  Mengel  is  at  home  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nellie  McCaw  was  married  this  past  month. 

Lavern  McGee  and  Katherine  Zuch  expect  to  return  to 
Sweet  Briar  next  year. 

Laura  Thompson  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr. 
William  McMillian. 

Virginia  Ranson  is  graduating  this  June  from  Barnard 
College. 

Gloria  Frink  is  studying  in  Paris. 

Miss  Frances  Roma  Evans  of  San  Antonia,  Texas,  who  has 
attended  Sweet  Briar  during  the  year  1917-1918,  has  been 
awarded  a  Fellowship  for  1922-23  by  the  Research  Bureau  of 
Retail  Training  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Maynette  Rozelle,   '21,  was  married  on  the  evening  of  May 
20  to  Mr.  James  Albert  Stephenson  of  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
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atretics 

JFielD  Dap 

One  of  the  first  signs  of  spring  at  Sweet  Briar  is  the  ques- 
tion, "Are  you  tracking  today?"  This  means  that  Field  Day 
is  at  hand  and  the  time  has  come  for  the  hardy  members  of 
the  various  classes  to  appear  for  practice.  All  the  runners, 
jumpers  and  throwers  look  forward  to  this  day  with  the  hope, 
possibly,  of  equalling,  if  not  breaking,  the  records  of  previous 
years. 

Field  Day  this  year  was  held  Saturday,  May  twenty-second. 
From  the  size  of  the  howling  mob  of  spectators,  the  entrants 
knew  they  were  being  well  supported  by  their  friends  and 
classmates.  The  Freshmen  were  particularly  strong  in  num- 
bers because  they  were  anxious  to  see  how  their  champions 
compared  with  the  athletes  already  here.  Accordingly,  the 
record  holders  of  former  meets  are  anxious  to  test  the  athletic 
powers  of  the  new  class. 

It  is  apparent  that  Field  Day  is  of  no  little  importance  at 
Sweet  Briar  when  we  consider  the  large  number  of  events 
and  the  long  entry  list.  It  is  not,  however,  a  day  where  only 
the  students  shine.  With  the  kind  assistance  of  the  faculty 
the  rewards  for  each  event  are  kept  and  accurately  recorded. 
This  hearty  co-operation  of  the  faculty  helps  to  make  Field 
Day  the  big  success  that  it  is. 

Just  to  show  how  good  the  results  really  were,  we  chronicle 
them  here. 

50  Yard  Dash Grimes,  6  4/5  sec. 

Running  High  Jump Von  Maur,  4'  2" 

Javelin  Throw Smythe,  57'  8%" 

Running  Broad  Jump Carper,  14' 

Shot  Put Swannell,  28' 

Hurdles Carper,  9  3/5  sec. 
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Baseball  Throw Lewis,  137'  8" 

Standing  Broad  Jump Miller,  7'  4" 

75  Yard  Dash Taylor,  10  1/5  sec. 

Basketball  Throw Carper,  66'  1" 

Hop,  Step,  Jump Grimes,  26'  5y2" 

Relay Sophomores,  29  1/5  sec. 

Winner  of  Field  Day  Cup Louise  Carper 

Winner  of  Field  Day  (Class  Points) ...Sophomores 

— B.  U.,  '22. 
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CHAN 


We  find  the  Western  Oxford  a  very  interesting  exchange. 
The  poetry  is  pretty,  and  has  some  rather  nice  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  it.  We  quote  the  "Song  of  the  Dying  Rider," 
an  eerie  and  in  a  way,  a  ' '  sateless ' '  poem : 

"Over  the  glad,  bare  hills  of  Dreams 

I  shall  be  riding  soon, 
Up  on  the  dim  white  peaks  will  glance 

My  horse's  silver  shoon. 
Never  shall  I  return  to  earth, 

But  always  in  the  down, 
Ye  may  hear  the  beat  of  my  horse's  feet 

Galloping  on  and  on." 

"Fiery  Sparks,"  a  play,  is  an  amusing  little  bit  of  modern 
life.  The  April  issue  of  this  magazine  contains  few  poems, 
specializing  on  stories  and  essays. 

The  Lesbrian  Herald,  too,  deals  mostly  in  short  essays  of 
the  familiar  style — very  good,  some  of  them  are. 

The  April  number  of  the  Hollins  Magazine  is  a  fine  sample 
of  the  class  of  literary  work  put  out  by  Hollins  College.  It 
is  a  first-rate  college  magazine.  The  poems  are  good,  and 
there  are  interesting  stories  and  readable  essays  in  this  ex- 
change. We  like  the  way  the  whole  magazine  is  arranged, 
giving  importance  to  the  literary  department,  and  yet  bring- 
ing in  the  other  sides  of  college  life  as  well.  It  is  a  well- 
rounded  magazine. 
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We  see  that  Lady  Astor  visited  Westhampton  College  dur- 
ing here  recent  trip  to  Virginia.  We  know  they  were  fasci- 
nated by  her  charming  personality,  even  as  we  were.  We 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Richmond  Collegian,  The 
Phoenix,  the  New  Student — a  fine  national  student's  paper, 
The  Orange  and  the  Black,  and  a  Canadian  magazine,  the 
Brandon  College  Quill.  The  last  named  magazine  has  given 
us  some  helpful  ideas  for  the  arrangement  of  our  material, 
and  for  the  programs  of  several  of  our  college  club  meetings. 
The  articles  are  interesting,  and  we  like  the  Scotch  flavor  of 
certain  of  the  jokes.  A  few  more  stories  might  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  readers,  but  the  magazine  is  very  good,  on  the 
whole. 
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An  end  to  all  things  good  and  bad,  the  crossroads  signs  declare, 
So  each  one  packs  her  old  hair  trunk  and  clasps  her  railway 

fare; 
Sells  her  books  and  smoothes  that  brow,  so  lined  with  weary 

care — 
For  summer,  real,  free  summer,  summer's  in  the  air. 


Each  of  you  may  spend  the  time  in  one  of  several  ways 
Perhaps  if  you  are  slothful-minded,  you'll  loll  at  home  and 

laze, 
And  find  a  certain  succulence  in  overheated  days. 


Or  perchance,  a  pink-tea  addict,  you  haunt  the  afternoon, 
In  halls  where  dressy  gentlemen  seem  to  have  dressed  too  soon. 
And  a  gurgly,  breezy  fountain  splutters  out  a  lightsome  tune. 


Perhaps  you  seek  the  wave  beat  coast  where  bathing  suits 

obtain, 
And  some  of  them  have  ruffles  and  some  I  can't  explain. 
And  there  you  dive  right  into  life  and  find  a  lot  to  gain. 


Maybe  you  will  find  abroad,  pleasure  yet  untried, 
Get  a  marcel  very  cheap  and  say  with  budding  pride, 
"fe  veuxdes  paraphines  et  lait,"  instead  of  eggs  cooked  on 
one  side. 
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Then,  the  rough  and  hardy  life  may  be  more  to  your  liking, 
Take  your  alpenstock  and  lunch  and  go  off  all  day  hiking. 
In  costuming  apropos  and  yet  a  little  striking. 


Spend  your  play-time  as  you  will,  in  this  or  that  good  place, 
And  forget  about  the  trials  you  have  doubtless  yet  to  face, 
For  the  days  of  fall  and  winter  it's  yours  to  set  the  pace, 
So  make  the  most  of  summer  and  come  back  grown  in  grace. 
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Soph — "How  much  salary  are  you  gonna  earn  when  you 
finish  college?" 

Fresh—"  'Bout  103000  per." 
Soph— "Per  what?" 
Fresh— "Per-haps!" 

"My  family's  fortune  came  with  the  Mayflower." 
"We  made  ours  on  September  wheat." 

"Yes,  father  went  to  Florida  because  the  winter  here  dis- 
agreed with  him." 

"Huh!    I  don't  see  how  they  dared  to." 


'Ven  is  a  nose  not  a  nose?': 

!Ven?" 

:Ven  it  is  a  little  reddish." 
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Said  the  rain  drop  to  the  particle  of  dust — "This  settles 
you,  your  name  is  mud." 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  too  many  as  Shakespeare  almost  said 
in  his  musical  comedy,  "Failure" — The  sweetheart  of  the 
monkey  wrench  was  only  a  poor  little  nut. 

"I  want  to  dine  so  bad." 
"Well,  you  do." 

A  traveling  man  leaned  out  of  a  car  window  and  threw  a 
little  boy  twenty  cents  telling  him  to  buy  him  a  sandwich 
quick  and  also  one  for  the  boy  himself.  As  the  train  pulled 
out  the  boy  ran  back  biting  a  sandwich  and  called:  "Here's 
your  dime,  mister,  they  only  had  one." 

"I  want  a  sandwich." 

"What  kind?" 

"Got  anything  real  striking?" 

"How  about  a  club?"  — Punch  Bowl. 

"Well,  Peg's  engaged." 
"Who's  the  happy  man?" 
"Her  father." 

"I  heard  the  man  was  very  calm  and  collected  after  the 
accident  yesterday." 

"Yes,  he  was  calm  but  he  hasn't  been  collected  yet." 
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TEA  HOUSE  TALK 

OR 

WHY  LOBSTERS  DON'T  LIKE  ICE  CREAM 

'Tis  rumored  that  certain  members  of  the  faculty  have  been 
going  riding  at  night. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  wonder  why  one  of  our  esteemed  pro- 
fessors (who  is  very  fond  of  purple),  smelled  all  the  pieces  of 
glass  she  found  on  campus  after  the  May  Day  dance! 

And  did  you  know  that  Mr.  Hinojosa  is  taking  an  A.  B. 
degree?  (No,  her  first  name  isn't  Anna)  and  why  Mary 
Chantler  is  having  her  door  made  higher? 

And,  gentle  reader,  Trot  "Walker  and  Gertrude  are  opening 
an  undertaking  establishment  next  fall — Imogene  is  going  to 
stitch  shrouds  for  them,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Ray  is  to  be  chief 
hearse  driver  and  to  wear  a  snappy  little  costume  of  black? 

Did  you  know  Martha  Newton  was  going  to  open  a  boxing 
academy?  And  that  Maylen  was  going  to  start  a  jitney 
service  between  V.  P.  I.  and  S.  B.? 

We  suggest  that  S.  B.  import  a  few  more  cats — they  really 
made  quite  a  savory  meat  pie.  We  wonder  if  we  were  misled 
when  we  heard  that  next  year  Miss  Weatherlow  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  diet  list  of  the  N.  Y.  Zoo?  — L.  K.,  '24. 

The  annual  spring  festival  was  celebrated  this  year  at  U. 
Va.  during  the  Easter  dances  intsead  of  in  Lynchburg  as  last 
year.  At  that  time,  we  regret  to  state,  thirty-five  of  the  par- 
ticipants were  obliged  to  remain  at  their  alma  mater  for  the 
rest  of  the  term  to  recuperate.  Perhaps,  because  the  number 
was  not  as  great  this  year — there  being  but  twelve  pleasure 
seekers — the  period  of  running  was  not  as  great.  Experience 
is  a  dear  school  and  fools  have  no  other  way.  It  were  looks 
as  though  some  people's  grey  matter  is  defunct. 
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There  is  one  thing — we  are  original  if  nothing  else.  No 
sooner  do  the  want  ones  from  Virginia  return  than  some  of 
our  members  provide  more  excitement  by  missing  the  train 
from  Lexington.  We  award  each  delinquent  a  large  Big  Ben 
— equipped  with  a  self-starter  and  non  skid  ties. 

If  Ruth  Hemme  and  Ethel  Hook  had  been  motoring  in 
Lexington  instead  of  Charlottesville  we  tremble  to  think  what 
the  results  of  their  accident  might  have  been.  Think  of  falling 
off  a  Lexington  mountain  top  !  — E.  W.,  '23. 
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